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ZELDA’S  FORTUNE.  i 

book  II.  SYLVIA’S  BKACELET.  [ 

CHAPTKR  VII.  (continued.)  \ 

How  hatefully  bri<;ht  and  beautiful  , 
was  Marietta  when  she  came  home !  i 
As  Gretchen  stootl  behind  her  in  front  j 
of  the  same  mirror,  arranging  her  i 
rival’s  raven-black  chevelure  for  the  | 
evening,  she  could  have  found  it  in  | 
her  heart  to  place  her  strong  fingers  I 
round  the  slCndcr  throat  and  press  I 
them  till  the  bright  face  had  become  j 
more  haggard  than  her  own.  She  | 
looked  at  her  own  retlection,  and,  with  ; 
a  silent  groan,  wondered  how  she 
could  ever  have  dreamed  such  a  dream 
as  had  been  so  harshly  dispelled.  Her 
lips  had  tightened  and  hardened ;  her 
checks  had  fallen  inwards,  in  an  hour ; 
a  deep  line  contracted  the  brows,  and 
her  eyes  looked  as  dead  as  stone. 
When  such  transformations  may  take 
place  in  an  instant,  what  wonder  that 
the  outward  signs  of  Gretchen’s  down¬ 
fall  had,  in  two  whole  hours  of  instants, 
become  set  as  well  as  transformed  ? 
She  was  not  a  girl  with  a  heartache, 
but  a  late-ripening  woman,  who  had 
taken  fire  like  tinder  and  had  been 
scorched  as  quickly.  Mistakes  kill 
sometimes;  and  Gretchen  had  lived 
a  woman’s  whole  life  out  in  three  or 
four  days.  Too  strong  to  be  killed, 
she  was  all  the  more  bound  to  have 
grown  old.  How  should  disappoint¬ 
ment  come,  when  the  very  happiness 
it  devours  had  proved  almost  too  in¬ 
tense  to  bear  ?  It  was  not  as  though, 
as  with  most  girls,  happiness  had  been 
beaten  out  thinly  over  her  whole  life, 
so  that  much  may  be  torn  away,  and 
jet  much  may  be  left  to  cover  all  but 
a  single  wound.  With  her,  happiness 
had  been  piled  up  over  one  point  of 
her  life  mountains  high,  and,  when 
the  mountain  was  torn  away,  not  a 
film  remained  to  hide  from  the  raw 
sir  one  inch  of  smarting  nerve.  She 
had  no  memories  to  compensate  for  a 
single  hope.  Her  memories  were  all 
of  wishes  ;  and  she  had  long  lost  her 
power  of  living  upon  air. 

Mrs.  Goldrick’s  wanderings  in  the 
very  land  of  air,  on  which  she,  at 
ieast,  had  long  lived  for  days,  had 
naturally  taken  hunger  as  their  start¬ 
ing-point.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  she  should  leave  her  post  for  a  few 
minutes,  at  least,  and  somehow  pro- 
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cure  substantial  food.  It  needed  ex¬ 
ceptional  pressure  to  drive  her  even  to 
temporary  absence,  though  but  for  a 
moment :  but  the  exceptional  pressure 
had  fairly  come.  Without  remarking 
it,  she  had  gone  through  the  three 
stages  of  hunger  which  follow  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  appetite  —  the  faint, 
the  forgetful,  and  the  prostrate  —  and 
had  entered  upon  that  which  is  known 
to  most  wolves  and  to  some  men. 

The  house  contained  nothing  to  eat 
but  gold  —  a  food  of  which  Midas  had 
already  proved  the  unsatisfying  qual¬ 
ities.  The  starving  woman  nad  there¬ 
fore  to  search  from  attic  to  cellar  to 
find  what  might  be  turned  to  food  in 
the  alembic  of  the  pawnbroker.  The 
result  was  not  successful.  She  had  the 
clothes  on  her  back,  a  blanket  or  two, 
and  a  few  pots  and  pans  —  nothing 
but  what  was  almost  as  much  a  necessity  | 
of  life  as  bread  itself.  It  is  true  the  i 
Cornflower  had  owned  fewer  posses-  i 
sions  and  yet  had  been  richer  than  | 
Diogenes ;  but  Mrs.  Goldrick  was  not  j 
the  Cornflower.  She  had  sat  at  rich  j 
men’s  feasts,  and  had  long  ago  unfitted 
herself  for  living  strictly  according  to  | 
the  rule  of  the  community  of  the  buds  ^ 
of  the  air.  But  there  was  no  help  for 
it ;  she  took  the  blanket  from  her  bed, 
as  the  portion  of  capital  that  might  be 
easiest  spared,  made  it  up  into  a  bundle, 
and  then,  with  a  feeble,  uncertain  gait, 
very  different  from  her  natural  erect 
carriage  and  firm  stride,  went  out  into 
the  streets  of  St.  Bavons. 

How  much  out  of  the  world  she 
lived,  needs  no  farther  proof  than  the 
fact  of  her  being  the  only  person  in  a 
provincial  city  v^o  was  ignorant  of  its 
grand  piece  of  news.  The  Cornflower 
had  been  taught  to  read,  and  so  had 
she.  But  no  event  in  any  French 
novel  had  ever  taken  the  Cornflower 
aback  so  much  as  an  advertisement 
upon  one  end  of  the  dead  wall  of  her 
lane  took  Mrs.  Goldrick.  Her  wander¬ 
ing,  dazzled  eyes  lighted  upon  her  own 
name  in  letters  as  large  as  those  upon 
her  husband’s  posters.  It  was  the  offer 
of  a  large  reward  to  any  one  who  would 
give  the  police  any  sufficient  tidings  of 
her  son ;  and  this  was  the  way  in  which 
the  downfall  of  Mr.  Brandt’s  house  first 
became  news  to  her  ears. 

CHAPTRR  VIII.  DULCE  E8T  DE8IP- 
ERE  IN  LOCO. 

Mr.  Aaron’s  supper-party  had  been 
lively,  not  to  say  noisy.  Maidemoiselle 


Leezinska  had  succeeded  in  astonish¬ 
ing  the  world,  if  she  had  done  noth¬ 
ing  else,  and  “  that,”  as  Mr.  Carol 
explained,  “  was  everything.”  Unlike 
his  musical  coUahorateur,  he  neither 
felt  nor  showed  any  small  jealousies  on 
the  score  of  the  debutante’s  owing  her 
triumph  over  circumstances  not  to  his 
genius,  but  to  circumstances  them¬ 
selves.  He  was  of  course  the  first  to 
offer  his  congratulations,  together  with 
his  advice  as  to  the  best  means  of  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  flooil-tide. 

There  was  one  place  vacant  at  table, 
that  of  Mr.  Abner,  who  was  sulky,  and 
would  not  come  in.  So  it  was  merely 
a  family  party,  Lortl  Lisburn  being  the 
only  stranger. 

All  were  in  high  spirits  ;  but  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  was  in  the  highest  of  all  the 
five.  She  even  went  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  high  spirits,  so  that  Aaron 
himself  began  dimly  to  suspect  that 
his  pupil  was  not  altogether  what  he 
had  taken  her  to  be.  She  aff  ected 
to  ignore  his  presence,  made  a  point  of 
interrupting  him  whenever  he  spoke  a 
word,  gave  him  back  scornful  stares  in 
return  for  his  sharp  glances,  and  flirted 
outrageously  with  Lucas,  till  the  poor 
fellow  did  not  know  whether  he  was  on 
hisi  head  or  his  heels.  She  was  in  a 
very  ecstasy  of  self-assertion,  and  would 
have  puzzled  a  ten  thousand  times 
better  psychologist  than  anybody  there. 
Carol,  even,  found  himself  nowhere ; 
and  Lord  Lisburn,  the  only  one  present 
whose  vanity  or  interest  was  not 
touched  by  her  behavior,  was  the  only 
one  who  let  himself  go  easily  with  the 
stream.  He,  also,  was  the  only  one 
left  unmystified,  because  to  him  alone 
the  colors  in  which  she  chose  to  dis¬ 
play  herself  to-night  were  such  as 
she  might  have  received  from  nature. 
He,  only,  had  known  neither  the  beg¬ 
gar-girl,  nor  the  ignorant  debutante, 
thrown,  as  if  with  a  pitchfork,  into  a 
new  planet,  whereon  her  feet  had  not 
known  how  to  stand. 

The  most  astounding  intelligence  in 
the  world  must  be  the  sudden  discov¬ 
ery  on  the  part  of  a  callow  bird  that  it 
has  wings.  Its  little  soul  has  been 
growing  in  the  nest,  and  its  eyes  have 
already  discovered  that  there  is  a  vast 
expanse  of  air,  in  which  alone  it  could 
feel  properly  at  home.  It  has  already 
seen  its  fellow-creatures  skimming 
about  with  ease,  and  has  a  dim  con¬ 
sciousness  of  deformity,  in  not  being 
able  to  do  the  same  as  they.  The 
miserable  little  protuberances  on  its 
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Bhoulders  are  only  a  burden  to  it ;  when 
it  creeps  to  the  edge  of  the  nest,  it  is 
only  to  overbalance  itself,  and  to  fall 
back  among  its  prison  of  twigs  and 
feathers,  from  fear  of  dropping  like 
lead  to  the  ground  below.  But  one 
day  the  mother-bird  conies  homeward 
with  some  especially  large  caterpil¬ 
lar  in  her  beak,  fit  for  the  growing 
appetite  of  her  growing  fledgling, 
and  finds  the  nest  empty.  She  looks  I 
around,  above,  and  below,  but  no 
trace  of  cat  or  kite  can  she  see.  The 
next  day  the  force  of  habit  carries  her 
afield  to  look  for  some  yet  larger  worm, 
and  the  prize  is  disputed  by  a  stranger 
of  her  own  kind,  stronger-winged, 
perhaps  stronger-^aked,  than  she,  I 
who  meets  her  with  all  the  energy  of  1 
youth  and  sudden  consciousness  of  j 
being  at  last  lady  of  all  the  fields  and  ' 
aths  of  air.  The  fledgling  does  not  ; 
now  herself,  and  the  old  bird,  with 
all  her  wisdom,  does  not  know  herown. 
Tliere  is,  however,  a  yet  more  astound¬ 
ing  experience  still.  Certain  Eastern 
nations  have  been  accused  of  not 
crediting  women  with  souls.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  error  of  that  verj’  old  bird, 
with  a  considerable  Eastern  tincture 
in  his  veins,  who  had  constituted  him¬ 
self  the  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend 
of  Mile.  Leczinska.  But  the  soul  of 
a  girl  does  not  fail  to  grow,  any  more 
than  the  pinions  of  a  bird,  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  is  for  awhile  invisible  or  cum¬ 
bersome  ;  and  when  some  sudden  shock 
has  made  a  moment  do  the  work  of 
shaking  out  her  soul’s  feathers,  the  re¬ 
sult  is  not  unlikely  to  astonish  not  only 
her  friends  and  philosophers,  but  her 
own  self  into  the  bargain. 

Zelda  would  have  been  an  idiot,  if 
she  had  not  realized,  however  instinc¬ 
tively,  that  one  honest,  out-speaking 
stamp  of  her  foot  had  sent  fl)  ing  into 
annihilation  the  thousand  petty  and  , 
flimsy  chains  which  had  hitherto  en-  i 
tangled  her  own  proper  life  with  the 
wretched  interests  of  others.  She  had 
spurned  the  earth,  and  was  out  into 
tne  air  on  her  own  account :  not  a  soul 
had  to  do  with  her  triumph  but  her  own. 
Others  might  take  the  credit  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  might  seek  to  cheat  her  of 
the  profit ;  but  she  had  struck  out  this 
time  for  herself,  and  it  must  be  as  para¬ 
sites,  not  as  masters,  that  they  must  fol¬ 
low  her  now.  Hitherto  she  had  de¬ 
voured  her  impulses  in  docile  silence  : 
for  once  she  had  let  her  impulse  fly  out, 
and  had  found  in  her  free  caprice  a 
power  before  which  strong  wills  and 
stronger  circumstances  had  alike  shriv¬ 
elled  up  into  their  shells.  It  was  not 
the  slave  of  the  far-seeing  Aaron,  but 
one  that  was  no  more  to  him  than 
Hecuba,  who  had  drunk  in  the  riotous 
intoxication  of  public  applause.  She 
had  flung  herself  above  her  master’s 
head,  and  he  and  all  his  fellows  looked 
unutterably  small.  Not  even  Lord 
Lisburn  was  able  to  complain  that  his 
peerage  compensateil  in  her  eyes  for 
what  he  had  not  done.  He  was,  of 
course,  in  all  the  pride  of  lionhood  be¬ 
fore  Aaron,  Carol,  and  Lucas :  but  the 


lioness  of  the  evening  held  her  own. 
He  was  enjoying  his  new  chapter,  or 
rather  episode,  in  life  ;  but  possibly  he 
was  not  altogether  so  well  satisfied  with 
his  new  experience  of  being  ill-treated 
according  to  his  demerits  as  he  would 
have  professed  to  be. 

He  had  been  seated  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  one  lady  who  might  be 
supposed  to  leaven  with  her  presence 
this  not  too-well-assorted  entertain¬ 
ment.  Carol  had  placed  himself  on 
her  other  side,  as  a  matter  of  course  : 
and  it  was  with  unbelieving  ears  that 
he  heard  her  say,  suddenly,  — 

“Where  are  you,  Lucas?  I  must 
have  you  by  me.  Don’t  you  see  there’s 
an  empty  chair?”  Lucas  looked  long¬ 
ingly  and  awkwardly  with  both  his 
eyes  :  but  the  empty  chair  was  in¬ 
visible  to  him.  Lord  Lisburn  looked 
at  Carol,  and  rose  politely,  to  make 
room  for  the  more  favored  worm,  who, 
in  truth,  had  most  surely  earned  the 
distinction. 

“  Oh,  my  lord,”  cried  out  Aaron, 

?uickly,  “  j)ray  don’t  disturb  yourself. 

lere’s  plenty  of  room  for  Lucas  by 
me.” 

“  No,  I  don’t  mean  you,”  said  the 
self-crowned  queen,  turning  to  Lord 
Lisburn.  “  Carol,  you  sit  by  Aaron, 
and  make  room  for  Lucas  by  me.  Do 
you  hear?”  And  she  added  the  little 
(mick  stamp  of  emphasis  that  had  been 
the  favorite  gesture  of  another  tri- 
um};hant  actress,  whom  none  there, 
according  to  probability,  had  ever  seen, 
and  who  had  made  her  final  exit  from 
the  stage  of  the  seven  ages  at  least 
one  age  ago. 

But  Aaron  eyed  her  with  one  of  his 
most  curious  efforts  of  concentrated 
vision.  “  Bengui/ango  !  ”  he  thought  to 
himself;  “Mag  would  spot  her  in  a 
thousand — if  she  didn’t  take  the  girl 
for  the  mother’s  ghost  out  of  Slarsh- 
mead  churchyard.  Faith,  I  hope  she 
mayn’t  be  —  I’ve  heard  tell  of  such 
things  before  now.” 

“  Not  if  1  know  it,  my  dear,”  said 
Carol.  “  I  know  where  I’m  well  off, 
and  so  do  you.  That’s  sympathy. 
Let  Lucas  eat  his  food  in  peace,  and 
pour  me  out  some  champagne.” 

She  did  not  repeat  her  commands, 
or  even  throw  him  a  look  for  answer, 
but  left  him,  and  sat  down  at  the  other 
end  of  the  table. 

“  I  mean  to  have  Lucas  by  me,” 
she  said.  “  Aaron,  you  go  and  sit  be¬ 
tween  those  two  —  or  ”  — 

“  Or  what,  pray,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?  ”  he  asked,  in  what  Lord  Lis¬ 
burn  thought  a  curious  tone  from  a 
manager  to  his  prima  donna. 

“  Or  —  I’ll  go  to  the  window,  and 
sit  in  the  draught  till  I  catch  cold.” 

He  said  something  in  her  ear.  She 
answered  him  out  loud. 

“  Lucas,”  she  said,  angrily,  “  open 
the  window  this  instant ;  I  mean  to 
catch  my  death  of  cold,  and  I  will.” 

If  she  had  commanded  her  slave  to 
throw  himself  from  the  window  that 
evening,  most  assuredly  he  would  have 
done  so.  But  that  was  a  very  different 


thing  from  letting  the  least  breath  of 
air  find  its  way  upon  her.  He  stood, 
therefore,  irresolute,  between  zeal  to 
obey  and  fear  of  conseiiuences.  She 
did  not  wait,  however;  she  went  to 
the  window  herself,  and  threw  it  up 
with  a  clatter.  “  There,”  she  said, 
“  now  you  may  all  go  on  with  your 
supper.  I  shall  stay  here.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  Aaron.  “  Never 
mind  her,”  he  added  to  the  others; 

I  “  she’s  not  so  easily  killed  as  that 
comes  to.  I’ve  known  the  day  when 
she’s  slept  out  a  whole  winter  night 
on  the  windy  side  of  a  snow-drift. 
Talk  of  gratitude !  That’s  how  I 
found  her,  and  that’s  how  I’ll  leave 
her.  if  she  don’t  mind.  Let  her  be.” 

He  had  lost  his  temper  for  once,  or 
he  would  scarcely  have  been  so  com¬ 
municative  concerning  bygone  myste¬ 
ries.  But  slight  as  the  occasion  of 
quarrel  was,  lie  was  beginning  to  see 
that  it  was  likely  to  turn  out  the  first 
pitched  battle  in  a  war  of  liberty,  if 
not  of  supremacy.  In  this  he  had  the 
advantage  over  Zelda,  for  while  he 
began  to  suspect  the  consc(|uences  of 
yielding  to  her  apparent  whim,  she  had 
no  afterthought  to  give  her  determina¬ 
tion.  She  was  only  obstinate:  he 
had  every  cause  to  be  resolved.  She 
was  only  fighting  for  a  trifle,  he  to 
avert  the  results  to  which  that  trifle 
might  lead.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  had  greater  advantages,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  fact  that  she,  if  only 
obstinate,  was  now  a  woman,  while  he, 
if  consciously  resolved,  ^-as  only  a 
man. 

In  a  word,  though  the  question  was 
only  about  opening  or  shutting  a  win¬ 
dow,  open  war  had  been  declared. 

“  By  Jove  !  ”  said  Carol,  of  course 
not  in  the  least  comjirchending  the 
situation,  but  rejoicing  in  the  spirit  of 
mischief  which  seemed  likely  to  make 
everybody  but  himself  uncomfortable, 
“  that’s  no  surrender  —  that’s  what 
comes  of  not  letting  me  have  my  way. 
Never  mind,  though  —  I  like  open 
windows :  I’ll  go  and  keep  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  conqiany.  AVhat  do  you 
think  of  Polish  manners,  my  lord  ? 
Not  quite  the  same  thing  as  polish  ? 
I  suppose  you  never  saw  this  sort  of 
thing  before  ?  I  like  it ;  that’s  the 
salt  of  life,  that  sort  o{  thing.  I  like 
sitting  on  the  craters  of  volcanoes: 
that’s  taking  things  easy.” 

“  Hold  your  jaw  !  ”  growled  Aaron. 

i  “  Who  asked  you  to  meddle  ?  ” 

“  Mademoiselle,”  said  Lord  Lisburn, 
rising,  “  I  am  sure  vou  arc  welcome 
to  my  scat,  especially  as  everybody 
else  seems  so  oevoteu  to  his  own.  i 
dare  say  Mr.  Aaron  won’t  mind  having 
me  for  a  neighbor.” 

“  No,”  she  said.  “  I’ll  have  no 
chair  but  Aaron’s.  It  must  be  his 
fault  if  I  don’t  sing  to-morrow,  and 
I’ll  cither  have  a  cold  or  else  his 
chair.” 

“  Then  you’ll  have  neither,”  cried 
out  Aaron,  with  an  oath,  his  patience 
fairly  gone.  Lucas  caught  his  arm, 
and  Lord  Lisburn  started  forward: 
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it  was  clear  that  whatever  there  was  I 
between  these  two  might  end  in  mis¬ 
chief.  There  was  something  of  the 
tiger  about  the  man,  and  apparently 
a  great  deal  of  the  tigress  about  the 
girl. 

“You  coward!”  she  cried  out. 

“  Have  you  forgotten  how  you  left  me 
to  be  hiili  killed  by  the  people  in  the 
ale-house  ?  I’m  Sylvia  now,  and  she 
was  afraid  of  nobody.  You’ve  taught 

me  that  much  anyhow . Ah,  you 

may  kill  me  if  you  like,  you  and  your 
friends  among  you —  if  only  the  Oori/io 
Ria  were  here  that  stood  by  me 
then  1  ”  — 

Carol  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  : 
Zelda  had  fallen  into  a  fit  of  heroics ; 
therefore,  according  to  his  notions,  she 
was  making  herself  ridiculous  — 
therefore  he  felt  himself  avenged. 
Lord  Lisburn  could  not  make  out 
whether  he  was  witnessing  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  tragedy  or  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  farce.  But  Aaron  turned 
ale  and  blue  with  ojK“n  rage,  slipped 
is  arm  with  practised  skill  from  the 
hands  of  Lucas,  and,  forgetting  the 
presence  of  both  earl  and  critic,  made 
a  threatening  step  towards  the  win¬ 
dow. 

She  let  him  advance,  and  then, 
darting  lightly  behind  him,  sat  herself 
down  in  his  chair  triumphantly. 

“  There  1  ”  she  said.  “  Now  you 
may  put  the  window  down.  I’ve  got 
my  way.” 

“  Bravigsima  !  ”  cried  out  Carol, 
now  thoroughly  in  his  element  of  mis¬ 
chief-maker.  The  word  struck  Aaron 
like  a  mocking  taunt,  and  both  his 
natural  oiliness  and  his  theatrical  dig¬ 
nity  had  long  been  corroded  out  of 
him  by  excitement  and  brandy.  Some 
men  would  have  seized  the  nearest  de¬ 
canter  and  thrown  it  at  Carol.  He 
turned  round  as  quick  as  lightning, 
and  brought  down  his  hand,  with  all 
its  ex[)erienced  cunning  of  touch,  upon 
Zelda’s  ear. 

The  blow  looked  like  the  assertion 
of  mastery.  It  was  the  expiring 
death-blow  of  mastery  :  the  straw,  if 
it  could  be  called  a  straw,  under 
which  the  rule  of  force  and  fraud  had 
broken  down.  Zelda,  or  Sylvia,  or 
whatever  she  felt  herself  to  be  in  that 
confused  moment,  was  half  stunned, 
but  she  was  free. 

There  was  at  any  rate  one  gentle¬ 
man  at  hand  to  feel  in  his  own  instinct 
the  slightest  rude  touch  that  any 
woman  might  feel  with  her  nerves. 
Lord  Lisburn’s  blood  stung  him,  and 
made  his  fingers  contract  themselves 
tightly  into  the  palm  of  his  hand  and 
his  thumbs  close  over  them.  Lucas 
was  ready  enough,  aqd  felt  the  blow 
through  his  marrow :  but  he  was  not 
of  the  unswerving  breed  which  can 
&ce  a  pair  of  wolfs  eyes  without  a 
moment’s  quailing.  Carol  still  kept 
his  seat,  pulling  his  cigar  with  a  keen 
relish  of  a  probable  row  in  which  he 
would  not  be  engaged.  So  there  was 
nothing  to  forestall  Lord  Lisburn  in 
plunging  his  hand  into  Aaron’s  collar 


and  using  his  shoulder  and  knuckles  | 
to  force  the  bully  to  his  knees  and  the  i 
ground.  ! 

Lord  Lisburn  was  a  gentleman,  and  I 
yet  no  looker-on  would  have  given  him  i 
credit  for  attacking  against  odds.  | 
Aaron  was  neither  young  nor  muscu-  j 
lar,  had  lost  his  temper  and  was  full  j 
of  wine,  nor,  in  the  course  of  this  I 
story  or  out  of  it  had  he  ever  dis-  j 
tingiiished  himself  for  courage.  Lord  ! 
Lisburn  had  every  advantage  that  the  ! 
other  lacked  —  youth,  muscle,  temper,  | 
coolness,  and  ignorance  of  fear.  There 
seemed  nothing  for  his  opponent  to  do  j 
blit  to  go  down  under  sheer  weight  of  ; 
wrist  and  bite  the  floor.  Such  would  | 
have  been  the  case,  doubtless,  had  the  I 
two,  being  otherwise  such  as  they  | 
were,  belonged  to  the  same  human 
family.  Aaron  would  then  have  | 
lacked  the  qualities  that  make  the  \ 
sujiple  instinct  of  weaker  races  a  match  ! 
for  the  straightforward  strength  of  i 
stronger  races,  and  more. 

The  wires  that  in  the  professor  of  ' 
conjuring  tricks  stooil  for  sinews  gave  , 
way  beneath  the  weight  of  the  Eng-  | 
lishinan’s  hand.  But  even  so  does  the  j 
blade  of  slender  steel  give  way,  or  the  ! 
yew-branch  that  has  been  seasoned  | 
into  a  bow.  'I'he  strong  pressure  was  i 
needed  to  bring  out  the  full  elasticity  j 
of  the  spring.  In  half  a  moment  ! 
Lord  Lisburn’s  right  arm  was  rendered  ’ 
{wwerless  by  a  certain  trick  known  to 
policemen  and  their  exjierienced 
victims :  in  the  other  half  moment  he 
felt  a  blow  in  the  side,  not  heavy,  like 
one  of  his  own,  but  which  made  him 
sicken  and  reel  as  no  knuckles  ever  | 
made  a  man  sicken  or  reel.  I 

All  this  took  place  before  Carol  had 
ended  his  laugh,  before  Zelda  had  re¬ 
covered  her  senses,  or  Lucas  had 
found  his  presence  of  mind.  The 
window  was  still  open :  and  by  the 
time  that  these  three  knew  where  they 
were,  Aaron  had  flung  himself  out  of 
it  with  the  vault  of  an  acrobat  —  as  it 
seemed  to  them,  with  the  wings  of  a 
bird.  Lord  Lisburn  was  the  only  one 
there  who  kept  his  wits  :  and  he  was 
leaning  against  the  table,  with  one 
hand  to  his  side,  as  pale  as  death,  and  | 
like  one  ready  to  fall. 

“  Carol,”  he  said  coolly,  “  go  straight 
to  Dr.  Vaughan  —  41  Charles  Street  — 
close  by  —  bring  him  here.  The  fel¬ 
low  has  put  a  knife  into  me  —  some 
way.  I’m  afraid.  I  beg  your  pardon 
with  all  my  heart,  Mademoiselle  —  I 
have  spoiled  your  evening  —  I  am 
afraid  your  room  too  —  but  1  dare  say 
they’ll  get  me  home,  if  you’ll  let  me 
wait  till  Vaughan  comes  —  confound 
my  luck  —  and  to-morrow  I  have  to  — 
the  North  Pole  ”  — 

“  Go,  idiot  1  ”  cried  out  Zelda  to 
Carol,  catching  Lord  Lisburn  in  her 
strong  arms  as  he  swayed  and  fell. 

CHAPTER  IX.  A  MAN  WITHOUT  A 
WILL, 

“  I  AM  a  disgrace  to  the  name  of 
manhood,”  thought  Harold  Vaughan 


to  himself,  as  he  threw  himself  after 
the  play  into  the  piece  of  furniture 
supposed,  in  his  comfortless  lodgings, 
to  represent  an  easy-chair.  “I  won¬ 
der  if  mine  is  the  oi^inary  history  of 
what  guide-books  to  success  call  self- 
made  men  ?  I  could,  I  honestly  believe, 
have  made  myself  in  time  the  manag¬ 
ing  assistant  to  a  druggist  —  perhaps 
even  the  partner  of  one  who  did  not 
want  me  to  invest  capital.  That  would 
have  been  something  for  a  work-house 
boy  to  be  proud  of  ;  the  result  of  my 
own  industry  and  of  my  own  will.  But 
neither  my  industry  nor  my  will  made 
a  schoolboy  carry  his  gun  at  full  cock 
through  a  bramble  hedge  :  luck  made 
me  a  physician ;  I  steadily  set  to  work 
to  make  myself  a  professional  failure. 
I  succeeded  :  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  I 
know  that  if  my  career  were  to  be¬ 
gin  over  again  I  should  again  succeed 
in  failing  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
And  then  —  just  when  I  was  about  to 
reap  the  due  reward  of  my  pains,  comes 
in  Luck  once  more  to  say  :  ‘  It  is  no 
use :  you  ghall  be  called  a  self-made 
man.  I  will  send  you  on  an  expedi¬ 
tion  from  which  the  worst  you  can 
earn  is  the  immortal  fame  of  a  martyr 
to  science,  when  in  truth  you  are  but 
a  cowardly  impostor,  running  away 
from  Love  and  Hunger.’  I  shall  he 
called  a  self-made  hero ;  I  am  a  self- 
made  ass,  whom  Fate  has  determined 
to  dress  up  in  a  lion’s  skin.  I  think  I 
can  see  my  biography  as  it  will  read 
in  some  foolish  book  written  to  encour¬ 
age  the  young.  ‘  This  pioneer  of  sci¬ 
ence,’  it  will  say,  ‘  raised  himself  by 
his  brilliant  talents,  his  genius,  and  in¬ 
dustry,  from  a  parish  apprentice  to  a 
physician  in  practice  at  St.  Bavons, 
before  he  was  thirty  years  old.  But 
the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  for  sci¬ 
ence  which  carried  him  thus  far  for¬ 
bade  him  to  confine  his  energies  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  provincial  town. 
He  gave  up  his  practice,  and  volun¬ 
teered  his  services  as  physician  and 
naturalist  to  a  private  expedition  in 
search  of  the  North  Pole,  On  his 
return  ’  —  people  do  return  sometimes 
—  then  will  follow  the  consequences 
of  having  a  warm-hearted  and  thor¬ 
ough-going  earl  for  one’s  friend  and 
patron.  Or  else  it  will  go,  ‘  The  ex¬ 
pedition  was  never  heard  of  again  — 
and  the  name  of  Harold  Vaughan,  the 
work-house  boy,  will  go  down  to  pos¬ 
terity  with  Lord  Lisburn’s  own.  Eng¬ 
land  will  not  forget  one  who  shared  the 
fate  of  a  peer.’  Rubbish  I  I  have  a 
good  mind  to  write  my  own  memoir 
before  I  go.  ‘  This  atom  of  human 
sea-weed  was  picked  up  among  the 
hedge-rows.  If  he  had  been  appren¬ 
ticed  to  a  cobbler  he  would  have 
picked  up  a  little  cobbling  —  appren¬ 
ticed  to  a  surgeon  he  picked  up  a  lit¬ 
tle  Burger)'.  A  short-sighted  noble¬ 
man  having,  out  of  exaggerated  charity 
and  gratitude,  given  him  an  education, 
and  nis  poverty  and  position  being 
such  as  to  keep  him  out  of  dissipation, 
he  would  have  been  an  idiot  if  ne  hail 
not  passed  his  examinations  for  his 
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medical  degrees.  He  was  driven  from  > 
8t.  Bavons  for  daring  to  ask  a  trades¬ 
man’s  daughter  to  marry  him.  Find- 
ing  the  world  too  strong  for  him  be¬ 
fore  he  was  thirty,  he  joined  a  crack- 
brained  search  for  the  earth’s  axis  I 
under  a  hair-brained  boy,  in  order  to 
get  ship-biscuit  to  eat  and  to  escape 
mm  a  couple  of  gray  eyes.  Then,  ; 
either,  as  he  deserved,  he  was  never 
heard  of  again,  or  else  he  was  accepted 
into  the  noble  army  of  lucky  waifs  and  : 
self-made  impostors.’  Well  —  so  be 
it;  only  1  should  like  to  know  how  , 
many  men  look  down  with  wonder  at 
their  biographies  as  they  are  read  by 
the  world. 

“  But,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
why  should  I  let  luck  conquer  meV 
why  should  I  submit  to  be  a  coward  ; 
for  the  sake  of  being  a  charlatan  ?  ' 
What,  in  all  this  world  of  lies,  is  ; 
Claudia  Brandt  or  Claudia  anybody  to  i 
the  man,  and  not  to  the  bit  of  floating  { 
sea-driil,  called  Harold  Vaughan  ?  I  j 
am  a  man,  I  suppose  —  they  would  say 
so  if  I  were  laid  out  on  a  dissecting-  | 
table  at  Guy’s.  If  there  were  no  ! 
Claudia  in  the  world,  I  should  no  more  ; 
dream  of  sailing  to  the  North  Pole  ; 
than  I  should  of  giving  myself  a  cer-  j 
tificate  for  Bedlam.  Luck  shall  not  I 
make  me  either  lion  or  mart^-r.  I  will  i 
make  it  my  ambition  to  justify  the 
kindness  of  my  first  patron  —  I  will 
pay  my  debt  of  gratitude  — I  will  stick 
to  medicine  as  a  duty,  and  fail  or  i 
prosper,  simply  as  I  may  deserve. 

“  Ass  that  I  am  I  What  right  have 
I  to  talk  about  staying  in  England  — 
can  I  make  no  resolve,  not  even  a  mad 
one,  without  breaking  it  the  moment  it 
is  made  ?  What  should  I  say  of  a 
man  who  made  up  his  mind,  and  vol¬ 
unteered  too,  to  take  part  in  danger 
abroad,  and,  within  ten  minutes  of  see¬ 
ing  a  girl’s  face,  began  to  think  it  bis 
duty  to  stay  at  home  ?  I  think  it  is 
my  duty  —  but  then  everybody  thinks 
his  inclination  his  duty.  This  is  what 
comes  of  trying  to  follow  out  gnothi 
seaufon,  I  suppose.  If  I  were  like 
Lord  Lisburn,  I  should  just  do  what  I 
was  inclined  to  without  thinking,  and 
feel  that  I  was  acting  from  a  high 
sense  of  duty  all  the  time.  Let  me 
see  —  what  cut  and  dried  philosopher 
was  it  who  said.  If  you  ever  doubt 
which  of  two  courses  you  ought  to 
take,  follow  the  most  unpleasant,  and 
then  you  will  be  sure  that  you  are  act¬ 
ing  from  a  sense  of  duty?  Well,  the 
most  unpleasant  will  certainly  be  to 
remain  at  home.  Lord  Lisburn  will 
set  me  down  as  a  coward  and  a  cur  ; 

I  shall  find  it  hard  to  earn  bread ; 

I  shall  perhaps  be  falling  again  into 
the  toils;  I  shall  despise  myself  as 
much  as  if  I  sailed,  and  feel  that  some 
contemptible  part  of  me  was  being 
gratified  by  the  surrender  of  my  selG 
respect.  Well,  then,  here  goes  gnothi 
seauton  to  the  winds.  I  will  be  free 
—  I  will  follow  my  inclination  like 
other  men.  I  will  run  awav  like  a 
coward  to  prevent  being  called  one, 
and  let  myself  drift  into  Deing  a  mar¬ 


tyr  or  a  hero.  Whatever  happens,  I 
must  be  contemptible.  So,  though  I 
must  despise  myself,  I  will  at  least 
give  others  no  cause  to  despise  me. 
There  —  I  have  given  Her  the  last 
thought  she  will  ever  have  from  me. 
And  henceforth,  if  F.ite  denies  me  the 
the  power  of  doing  as  1  ought,  she 
shall  at  least  not  rob  me  of  the  power 
of  doing  as  I  please.” 

He  lighted  a  ci"ar  which  Lord  Lis¬ 
burn  had  given  him  at  parting,  threw 
up  the  window,  and  looked  out  into 
the  narrow  street,  along  which  a 
half  dozen  drunken  men  and  women 
were  reeling  noisily,  while  a  police¬ 
man  watched  them  idly  from  the 
curbstone.  In  the  window  opjiosite, 
which  had  no  blind,  he  could  see  the 
framed  picture  of  a  figure  bemling 
over  a  sick-bed ;  the  flame  of  a  tallow- 
candle  was  reflected  from  a  druggist’s 
glass  phial.  He  might  be  assisting  at 
a  scene  of  murder,  for  aught  he  knew, 
or  merely  at  a  common  sick-room 
scene,  'fhe  other  windows  were  all 
dark  and  asleep  but  one;  there,  on 
the  blind,  he  could  see  a  shadow  mov¬ 
ing  a  needle  or  a  pen.  II  is  eyes  were 
always  quick  to  judge,  and  he  was  in 
a  moiod  to  catch  the  physiognomy  of 
sh.adows.  It  is  just  on  these  occasions, 
when  the  world  seems  to  limp  with 
ourselves,  that  the  limping  devil  Aza¬ 
mat,  whom  Aaron  GoKlrick  invoked  as 
Benguilango,  permits  us  a  glimpse  at 
the  internal  economy  of  tlie  world. 
And  the  glimpse  he  affords  us  is  al¬ 
most  sure  to  be  untrue  :  as  untrue  as 
the  idea  of  a  steam-engine  obtained  by 
one  who  forgets  that  every  wheel  and 
piston  has  qualities  of  its  own,  such 
as  liability  to  rust,  to  slip,  to  become 
loose,  and  to  break,  altogether  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  general  object  and  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  maemne.  The  little  move¬ 
ments  of  human  mechanism  which 
Dr.  Vaughan  regarded  coldly  and  con¬ 
temptuously  from  his  window,  made 
any  exercise  of  conscious  self-will  on 
his  own  part  appear  infinitesimally 
foolish  and  small.  It  could  not  be  that 
one  man  chose  deliberately  to  shout 
rather  than  be  silent,  that  another 
chose  to  weep  rather  than  to  laugh, 
another  to  toil  rather  than  to  sleep; 
and  as  these  were  all  great  things  to 
them,  why  should  he  think  himself 
bound  to  assert  impossible  self-mastery 
in  greater  things  ? 

So  letting  his  eye  travel  along  the 
curve  of  Ursa  Major  and  upwards, 
until  it  reached  the  pole  star,  Harold 
Vaughan  allowed  his  chance  view  of 
the  heavens  to  serve  for  sorter.  He 
possessed  neither  a  Virgil  nor  a  Bi¬ 
ble,  the  usual  resources  of  those  who 
wish  to  cry  heads  or  tails  with  Fate; 
but,  as  a  sceptic,  he  had  his  share  of 
superstition,  and  as  an  unbeliever  in 
himself,  he  was  in  a  superstitious  mood. 

Cynosura  looked  as  cold  and  fixed 
as  fate,  and  as  high  up  above  the  other 
stars.  One  need  not  be  an  astrologer 
to  feel  that  the  stars,  being  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  wills,  are  stronger  than 
we,  while  to  have  strength  and  not  to 
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use  it  is,  to  our  human  instincts,  a  con¬ 
tradiction  in  terms. 

“  So  be  it,  then,”  he  thought  to  him¬ 
self  once  more.  “  I  am  most  assuredly 
not  of  iron,  and  yet  I  cannot  lift  my 
eyes  without  their  being  drawn  to  the 
pole.  Chance  must  decide  my  life  for 
me,  it  seems  —  so  let  me  own  myself 
beaten,  and  give  in.  I  will  go  to  bed 
and  dream  my  last  dream,  and  to-mor¬ 
row  I  will  ”  — 

“  I  will,”  indeed  1  It  is  not  allowed 
the  slave  of  circumstance  even  to 
whisper  “  I  will  ”  —  not  even  so  much 
I  as  “  I  will  obey.”  Passive  obedience 
or  active  war  —  there  is  no  middle 
way.  And  the  words  were  hardly  out 
of  his  mind’s  lips  when  they  were 
broken  short  by  a  thundering  at  the 
street  door. 

llis  window  was  alight  and  caught 
the  eye  of  Fortune’s  messenger. 

“  Halloa  there  1  ”  called  out  the 
latter,  “  I  want  Doctor  Vaughan.” 

“  1  am  Doctor  V aughan.  What  is 
it?  From  Lord  Lisburn?  Are  you 
Carol  Y  ” 

“  Come  down,  then,  at  once.  Bring 
I  your  instruments  —  everything  you’ve 
got.  Come  —  don’t  stand  talking 
there.”  And  he  began  to  thunder 
again. 

“  I’m  coming  —  but  you  needn’t 
knock  the  house  down.  Now,  what  is 
it  ?  ”  he  asked,  as  he  opened  the 
street  door. 

“  It’s  the  devil,  that’s  all.  Aaron 
has  stabbed  Lord  Lisburn  ”  — 

“  Good  God  1  ” 

“  As  dead  as  Queen  Elizabeth. 
What  in  the  world’s  to  be  done  ?  I 
shall  have  to  be  examined  at  the  in¬ 
quest  —  the  trial,  any  way  —  what  do 
you  think  they’ll  do  ?  You  must  cer¬ 
tify  it’s  a  fit  —  small-pox  —  lumbago 
—  anything.  Aaron,  confound  the 
fool,  can  have  gone  into  the  country. 
As  for  the  Oberon  —  that  game’s  up, 
anyhow.  That’s  what  comes  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  fools.” 

“  I  shall  certainly  certify  what  I  find,” 
said  Harold,  dragging  Carol  along. 
When  called  out  of  his  dreams  by  the 
necessity  of  action,  his  will  was  not  to 
be  despised.  “  And  I  think  for  your 
sake  you  had  better  hold  your  tongue 
before  me  till  you  have  done  trembling. 
Did  you  come  to  me  immediately  ?  ” 

“  The  moment  the  young  fellow  tum¬ 
bled  over.” 

“  He  stabbed  him  —  where  ?  ” 

“  Here  —  in  the  side.” 

“  Are  you  sure  ?  ” 

“  Certain.” 

“  Then  it  mayn’t  be  too  late  now  — 

I  may  save  him  again.  But  if  he  is 
dead  —  if  he  has  been  murdered  —  I 
shall  not  be  your  accomplice,  IMr. 
Carol,  or  of  any  of  your  friends.  If 
Aaron  is  your  friend.  Lord  Lisburn  is 
mine.  Ah,  thank  God,  there’s  a  cab 
at  last  — in  with  you.  What  — you’d 
rather  walk  ?  You’ll  do  no  such 
thing.” 

“  I  will  though.  I  always  have  my 
way,  and  I’ll  have  it  now.” 

“  By  all  means  —  but  you’ll  go 
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mine.  Tliere  —  .ind  now  drive  like  mad  ;  a  sovereign  for 
every  minute  that  you’re  short  of  ten.” 

Otf  like  mad  they  drove ;  it  was  a  real  race  between  the 
chariot  of  death  and  the  yab  of  the  man  without  a  will. 

(To  be  eontlDUvU.) 
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IN  TWO  PARTS. — PART  11. 


John’s  visit  came  to  an  end ;  but  after  he  was  gone,  and 

Suiet  had  settled  down  once  more  on  the  little  household, 
lings  went  better  with  Nelly  Ueane  than  they  had  done 
before  his  arrival.  The  elder  women,  liking  her  but  little, 
and  disapproving  of  much  she  did,  began  nevertheless  to 
see  that  they  had  better  let  her  alone.  She  took  to  ram¬ 
bling  about  the  fields  and  woods  for  hour.s  by  herself.  John 
sent  her  down  a  dog  as  a  companion  in  her  walks ;  and 
she  and  Trap  were  sometimes  out  together  from  breakfast 
till  nearly  dinner-time.  It  was  rather  dull  for  her ;  and  she 
often  felt  a  little  tired  of  her  life.  The  few  visitors  who 
came  to  Vale  Lodge  were  not  of  a  kind  to  amuse  a  girl  of 
seventeen  —  not  that  she  wanted  gayety,  she  had  always 
been  used  to  a  quiet  country  life.  But  she  missed  the  lov¬ 
ing  interest  in  all  her  thoughts  and  doings  that  she  had 
been  accustomed  to.  and  more  and  more  she  felt  the  loss  of 
the  father  who  had  been  all  in  all  to  her  for  so  many  years. 
She  took  to  writing  long.letters  to  ,Tohn,  which  to  her  were 
the  overflowing  of  her  youthful  life  and  spirits  —  the  one 
vent  that  kept  her  from  moping;  but  to  him  they  were  the 
greatest  joy  and  delight.  She  did  not  care  much  for  his 
answers ;  they  were  not  half  the  amusement  to  her  that  her 
own  letters  were  to  herself. 

In  this  way,  .Tune,  July,  and  August  slipped  away  ;  and 
September,  which  brought  death  and  destruction  to  so 
many  little  partridges  in  the  fields  where  she  habitually 
wandered,  brought  nothing  e.xciting  to  Nelly  Deane.  She 
often  heard,  without  heeding,  the  guns  in  the  distance  — 
now  faint,  now  near ;  but  she  never  met  any  one  in  her 
solitary  walks,  until  one  never-to-be-forgotten  evening. 

There  was  a  lovely  park  about  a  mile  from  Vale  Lodge, 
which  belonged  —  so  Nelly  had  been  told  —  to  a  Mr.  Tem¬ 
ple.  It  w.TS  a  rich  tangled  wilderness  of  fern  and  wild- 
flowers,  with  deep,  shady  plantations  and  every  variety  of 
tree  and  shrub  in  it ;  while  the  house  was  a  long  way  from 
the  side  nearest  to  Vale  Lodge. 

You  can  walk  in  Northley  Park  as  much  as  you  like, 
my  dear,”  Mrs.  Foster  said  one  day  to  Nelly ;  “  the  owner 
is  never  there  — he  is  abroad,  I  believe.” 

So  Northley  Park  became  Nelly’s  favorite  resort.  There 
was  there,  in  particular,  a  brook,  along  the  banks  of  which 
ihe  was  never  tired  of  wandering.  It  was  wider  than  most 
of  the  rivulets  in  that  part  —  a  rushing,  tumbling,  rapid 
stream,  that  danced  and  bubbled  its  way  among  rocks  and 
boulders,  and  finally  flung  itself  over  a  projecting  shelf  of 
rock  in  a  miniature  cascade. 

One  sunny  evening  in  the  third  week  of  September 
found  Nelly  as  usual  in  this  favorite  spot.  She  had  wan¬ 
dered  along  for  some  time,  gathering  ferns,  and  stooping 
over  the  edge  of  the  water  to  look  at  the  mosses  among 
the  stones,  when  presently,  as  she  leant  over,  humming  a 
gay  little  tune  to  herself,  there  came  a  little  puff  of  wind, 
which  carried  otf  her  round  straw  hat  into  the  middle  of 
the  stream.  Her  dog  barked  at  it ;  but,  as  Nelly  observed, 
“  Barking  won’t  do  any  good.  Trap.”  She  got  a  stick  and 
tried  to  reach  it  in  that  way,  but  it  was  too  far  off. 

“  There’s  no  help  for  it,  1  must  go  in  after  it,”  said  Nelly, 
aloud. 

She  sat  down  on  the  bank  and  pulled  off  her  shoes  and 
■tockings,  and  ventured  boldly  in  after  the  lost  hat.  The 
•tones  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  were  moss-grown  and  slip- 
pwy,  so  Nelly  proceeded  cautiously.  A  pretty  enough 
picture  she  made  —  with  her  hair  all  blown  about  in  the 


I  breeze ;  her  lovely  face  aglow  with  eagerness ;  her  lips 
<  parted ;  her  eyes  sparkling ;  one  hand  holding  back  her 
I  dress,  the  other  steadying  herself  against  a  projecting  rock ; 

;  whilst  down  below,  her  little  white  feet  and  shapely  ankles 
;  gleamed  like  ivory  beneath  the  transparent  water.  A 
I  pretty  picture,  truly;  and  so,  indeed,  thought  Arthur  Tem- 
1  pie,  as  strolling  homewards  after  his  day’s  shooting,  he 
I  suddenly  came  upon  it. 

I  “  Can’t  1  help  you  ?  ”  said  a  voice,  and  Nelly  turned 
;  with  a  little  start,  to  see  a  handsome,  stalwart  young  man 
I  standing  on  the  bank  in  front  of  her. 

I  Most  girls,  so  surprised,  would  have  been  confused  and 
1  shy;  but  Nelly  was  seldom  discomposed,  and  only  looked 
up  with  a  little  smile. 

“  No,  I  don’t  think  you  can  be  of  any  use ;  unless  you 
take  off  your  shoes  and  stockings  too,  and  that  isn’t  worth 
while.” 

“  Take  care,  it  is  going  over  the  edge  1  ”  he  cried,  making 
a  desperate  but  useless  lunge  after  the  hat  with  the  butt-end 
of  his  gun. 

“  Ah !  It  is  gone  !  ”  cried  Nelly,  striking  her  hands  to¬ 
gether  in  dismay,  as  the  little  hat  went  swiftly  over  the 
edge  of  the  cascade.  ‘‘  Wait ;  it  has  caught  on  a  stone  1  I 
I  think  I  can  reach  it  if  you  will  give  me  your  hand.” 
j  Arthur  stooped  down  on  the  bank  and  stretched  out  his 
strong  brown  hand  to  her,  and  Nelly  resigned  her  own 
little  slender  white  one  into  its  grasp. 

“  Now  mind  you  hold  my  hand  very  tight,”  she  said, 
quite  gravely  and  simply ;  “  for  if  you  don’t  I  shall  fall, 
i  Hold  tight ;  I  am  very  heavy !  ” 

;  Arthur  nodded,  and  Nelly  swung  herself  cautiously  over 
the  edge.  Arthur  Temple  thought  it  the  strangest  pre¬ 
dicament  with  an  unknown  young  lady  he  had  ever  been 
placed  in.  He  looked  down  at  the  little  hand  he  held,  and 
felt  an  insane  desire  to  kiss  it. 

“  Hurrah  !  ”  cried  Nelly,  unconscious  of  all  but  her  hat. 
“  I’ve  got  it.  Thank  you  very  much  for  helping  me.” 

He  had  to  let  go  of  her  hand  then,  and  she  jumped  out 
of  the  stream  on  the  opposite  bank. 

I  must  go  home  now.  Good-by.” 

“Wait  a  minute,”  he  said,  and  scrambled  across  the 
rocks  in  the  stream  to  her  side.  “  I  will  at  all  events  see 
you  out  of  the  park.  But  how  did  you  get  in  ?  There  is 
no  lodge  this  side.” 

“  Oh,  I  got  through  a  bole  in  the  paling.” 

“  Indeed  1  ” 

“  Yes ;  and  I  don’t  mind  telling  you,”  added  Nelly,  wax¬ 
ing  confidential,  “  that  it  wasn’t  large  enough  for  me,  so  I 
removed  another  plank  one  day,  with  a  deal  of  trouble, 
to  make  the  hole  larger.  It  was  worth  while,  you  see, 
because  I  come  here  so  often.” 

“  Ohol  ”  thought  Arthur,  “  so  this  is  how  my  park  pal¬ 
ings  get  destroyed ;  ”  but  he  only  said,  smiling,  “  You  must 
be  dangerous  to  land-owners  if  you  go  about  breaking 
down  palings  in  that  way.” 

“  Ah,  but  the  owner  of  this  place  is  abroad,  or  I  should 
never  come  here  I  ”  answered  Nelly,  laughing. 

“  Indeed  1  ” 

All  this  time  Nelly,  with  her  bare  feet,  was  tripping 
along  over  the  grass  by  the  side  of  Arthur  Temple,  who 
kept  glancing  down  at  them  shyly. 

“  Won’t  you  catch  cold  without  your  shoes?”  he  ven¬ 
tured  to  ask. 

“  Oh,  no,  my  feet  are  getting  dry  on  this  soft  grass ;  but 
here  we  are  at  the  paling ;  so  if  you  will  go  on,  I  will  put 
on  my  shoes  now ;  and  you  may  as  well  pull  out  that  other 
bit  of  board,  and  make  the  hole  a  little  larger  for  me  —  for 
it’s  rather  a  squeeze.  I  am  so  tall,  you  see ;  and  I  don’t 
often  get  the  chance  of  a  strong  pair  of  bands  to  help  me.” 

On  went  Arthur  Temple,  obedient,  but  brimming  over 
with  amusement.  What  a  ridiculous  situation  I  to  be  set 
to  grub  up  his  own  park  palings  for  the  convenience  of  this 
audacious  but  fascinating  trespasser.  He,  however  set  to 
work ;  and  by  the  time  he  had  enlarged  the  opening,  Nelly, 
properly  shod,  came  up  to  him. 

“  Yes,  that  will  do  nicely.  See,  I  can  get  through  easily 
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►  They  stood  together  in  the  road  outside. 

P?  “  I  won’t  take  you  any  farther  out  of  your  road,”  said 
Nelly,  holding  out  her  hand  with  the  gracious  dignity  of  a 
young  queen. 

“  Would  you  think  me  very  rude  if  I  ask  you  to  tell  me 
who  I  have  had  this  pleasant  walk  with  V  ”  asked  Arthur, 
hesitating  a  little. 

“  My  name  ?  Oh  dear,  no.  Why  should  it  be  rude  to 
ask?  Nelly  Deane  is  my  name ;  and  I  live  with  Mrs.  Fos¬ 
ter  at  Vale  Lodge  —  at  least,  I  am  staying  there  on  a  long 
visit.  Now  please  tell  me  your  name.” 

Arthur  could  not  help  a  malicious  little  smile  as  he  an¬ 
swered,  “  My  name  is  Temple.” 

The  little  basket  of  ferns  which  Nelly  carried,  and  the 
wet,  draggled  hat  which  was  hanging  on  her  arm  Imth  went 
down  into  the  middle  of  the  road  together,  her  eyes  opened 
wide  with  amazement  and  horror,  her  face  flushed  up  crim¬ 
son  in  sudden  distress. 

“  What,  Mr.  Temple  1  and  the  place  is  yours,  and  I  have 
been  breaking  down  your  palings  I  Why  didn’t  you  tell 
me?  What  a  shame  of  you  1  1  shall  hate  you  forever 

and  ever  1  ”  And  catching  up  her  hat  she  turned  and  fled 
down  the  lane. 

“  Miss  Deane,  stop  1  ”  called  out  Arthur,  going  a  little 
way  after  her ;  but  she  took  no  notice,  and  he,  thinking  it 
useless  to  run  after  her,  turned  back  into  the  park  again 
through  the  injured  palings,  not  altogether  in  the  best  of 
tempers. 

“What  a  fool  I  was  to  go  blurting  it  out  like  thatl  quite 
enough  to  make  her  angry.  Good  heavens,  what  a  lovely 
girll  What  a  charming,  fascinating  creature !  Fancy  my 
coming  back  to  this  stupid  old  place  to  find  such  a  darling 
as  that  trespassing  all  over  my  premises ;  and  I  have  been 
such  a  fool  as  to  frighten  her  off!  Well,  I  will  see  her 
again  somehow.  I  must  go  and  look  up  those  old  women 
at  Vale  Ixnlge.” 

VI. 

Somehow  Nelly  never  mentioned  her  evening’s  adven¬ 
ture  either  to  Mrs.  Foster  and  her  daughters,  or  to  John  in 
her  next  letter. 

“  What  is  the  use  of  telling  people  what  a  goose  I  have 
made  of  myself?  ”  she  reflected,  getting  strangely  hot  as 
she  thought  it  all  over.  “  How  stupid  of  me  not  to  guess 
who  it  was,  as  if  any  one  else  would  be  likely  to  be  there  I  ” 
—  illogically  forgetting  her  own  trespassing  propensities  — 

“  and  then  how  hateful  of  him  not  to  tell  me,  but  to  let  me 
get  myself  into  such  a  scrape  about  the  palings  I  I  will 
never  go  near  the  place  again !  ”  she  exclaimed,  with  much 
eneigy. 

Three  days  after  this  there  was  a  change  in  the  weather; 
a  pouring  wet  afternoon  kept  the  ladies  at  Vale  Lodge 
indoors.  They  were  all  sitting  over  their  work,  getting 
rather  tired  of  themselves  and  each  other,  when  there  came 
a  ring  at  the  front  door. 

“  Visitors  I  ”  exclaimed  Laura,  jumping  up  instinctively 
to  look  at  herself  in  the  glass. 

“  Who  can  it  be  such  a  wet  day  ?  ”  said  Mrs.  Foster,  j 
huddling  away  under  the  sofa  a  basketful  of  John’s  socks  j 
she  was  darning. 

“  Mr.  Temple,”  announced  the  servant,  opening  the  door.  | 

Arthur  Temple  had  been  abroad  for  five  years  since  he  ; 
had  come  of  age;  but  Mrs.  Foster  remembered  him  very 
well  as  a  boy,  when  his  father  was  still  alive,  and  used  to 
bring  him  sometimes  to  spend  the  day  at  Vale  Lodge;  so 
it  was  very  natural  and  proper  for  him  to  call  on  her  on  I 
his  return.  I 

“  Mr.  Temple  I  1  did  not  know  you  were  at  home  again.  ! 
Dear  me,  how  you  have  altered!  I  should  hardly  have  i 
known  you.  Do  you  remember  my  daughters  ?  This  is 
Jane,  and  this  is  Laura,  whom  you  used  to  play  with  as  a 
child.  You  see  she  has  grown  up  too.”  | 

“  Very  much  so,”  thought  Arthur.  | 

“  And  this  is  our  young  cousin.  Miss  Deane.”  I 

Miss  Deane  bowed  stiffly,  hardly  raising  her  eyes  from  i 
her  work.  Jane  and  Laura  shook  hands  with  him  as  if  | 
they  were  old  friends.  | 
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“  And  now  tell  me  about  yourself.  Where  have  yon 
been  all  this  long  time?  and  when  did  you  come  home?” 

“  I  only  came  back  last  week,”  answered  Arthur,  glanc. 
ing  at  Nelly,  who  took  no  notice  whatever  of  him. 

“  Dear !  how  good  of  you  to  come  so  soon  to  see  us  I  ” 
said  Laura,  with  a  little  conscious  smirk ;  “  it  is  so  nice  to 
find  one’s  self  not  forgotten  !  ” 

“  How  could  you  imagine  I  should  ever  forget  you.  Miss 
Laura  ?  ”  At  which  Laura  simpered  the  more,  and  said-. 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Temple,  you  used  always  to  be  paying  compii. 

I  ments.  I  see  you  have  not  altered  in  that.” 

I  Nelly  looked  up  at  her.  Was  it  possible  that  Laura 
j  Foster  could  like  that  sort  of  unreal  speech,  she  wondered. 

I  How  angry  she  would  be,  she  thought.  But  Nelly  forgot, 

I  or  did  not  know,  how  intensely  vain  a  woman  past  thirty 
j  who  is  still  eagerly  longing  to  be  married,  can  be.  There 
I  is  nothing  Laura  Foster  would  not  have  done  in  the  hope 
I  of  catching  a  husband ;  and  Arthur  Temple  was  a  large 
fish  worth  angling  for. 

“  But  tell  us  where  you  have  been  travelling,  Mr. 
Temple.” 

“  Oh,  half  over  flurope  —  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  in  Greece." 

“  What  a  happy  man  you  must  be  to  have  seen  those 
lovely  lands !  how  I  envy  you !  ”  cried  Laura,  clasping  her 
hands  together  affectedly. 

“  There  is  plenty  of  time  before  you ;  young  ladies  always 
have  one  opportunity  of  travelling  in  their  lives.”  said 
Arthur,  who  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  drawing  out 
this  elderly  young  lady. 

Here  Nelly’s  voice  from  the  other  side  of  the  room  broke 
in,  gravely  and  quietly. 

“  Have  you  been  in  Cornwall  ?  ”  she  asked,  looking  up 
at  Arthur  Temple  for  the  first  time. 

How  he  hated  himself  for  not  having  been  there ! 

“  No,  I  am  sorry  to  say  1  don’t  know  Cornwall,”  he 
answered ;  and  Nelly  went  on  again  with  her  work. 

“  My  young  cousin  has  lived  in  Cornwall,”  said  Mrs. 
Foster,  smiling. 

“  And  thinks,  silly  child,”  interrupted  Laura,  “  that 
there  is  no  other  place  in  the  world  like  it.  Of  course, 
Mr.  Temple,  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  poor  old  England 
that  can  possibly  lie  compared  with  Italy  ?  ” 

“  Indeed,”  answered  Arthur,  “  I  have  heard  that,  for 
beauty  of  scenery,  few  places  abroad  can  be  compared  with 
the  county  of  Cornwall.  1  have  often  intended  to  go 
there.” 

How  grateful  Nelly  felt  to  him  for  standing  up  for  Corn¬ 
wall  I  She  almost  forgave  him  his  former  offences.  There 
ensued  a  little  conversation  about  the  weather  and  neigh¬ 
boring  interests,  after  which  Mr.  Temple  rose  to  take 
leave.  He  shook  hands  with  Nelly  last  of  all,  and  as  she 
stood  a  little  apart  from  the  others,  and  there  was  a  bustle 
in  the  room  at  his  departure,  he  managed  to  say  to  her 
unheard  by  the  others,  — 

“  Won’t  you  come  and  try  the  gap  in  the  palings 
again  ?  ” 

“  I  will  never  go  through  the  gap  again  !  ”  she  answered 
fervently,  the  memory  of  her  wrongs  flashing  up  into  her 
face  as  he  dropped  her  hand. 

“  You  never  shall !  ”  he  answered  in  the  same  tone, 
bowing  to  her  as  he  left  the  room. 

Now  this  answer  puzzled  her  wonderfully.  It  was  not 
what  she  had  expected,  and  she  could  not  think  what  he 
meant  by  it.  For  two  days  she  pondered  over  it,  thinking 
of  little  else.  Did  he  mean  that  he  would  have  the  hole  in 
the  palings  mended,  so  that  she  could  not  get  through 
again?  Was  that  to  be  his  mean  revenge?  If  so,  how 
insulting,  how  degrading ! 

The  following  day  some  partridges  were  brought  to  Vale 
Lodge,  with  Mr.  Temple’s  compliments.  Laura  took  them 
as  a  special  attention  to  herself,  and  was  delighted ;  but 
Nelly  would  not  touch  them.  She  declared  she  did  not 
like  game. 

“  Does  he  think  to  make  peace  with  me  by  sending 
things  to  eat  ?  ”  she  asked  herself,  angrily. 

The  next  day  was  fine  again,  and  Nelly’s  curiosity  re¬ 
fused  to  be  stifled  any  longer. 
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“  I  must  just  go  up  that  lane  and  see  if  he  has  really  been 
80  mean  as  to  stop  up  the  hole  in  the  palings,”  she  said  to 
herself  as  she  started  out  for  her  walk.  “  He  certainly 
must  have  meant  that,  and  it  is  best  to  know  the  worst ; 
but  I  never  was  so  insulted  before,  never.” 

She  had  worked  herself  up  into  a  rage  by  the  time  she 
had  reached  the  shady  lane.  As  she  drew  near,  her  heart 
began  to  beat,  and  she  got  so  impatient  at  last  that  she  be¬ 
gan  to  run ;  then  she  suddenly  stopped  short  with  a  little 
cry  of  surprise,  for  there,  where  had  been  her  ragged  gap 
in  the  palings,  stood  a  new  little  swing  gate,  all  shining  and 
bright  in  the  sunlight,  as  if  it  had  only  just  been  finished. 
Nelly  was  surprised  and  pleased  and  puzzled  all  at  once. 
It  was  very  kind  of  Mr.  Temple  to  put  up  such  a  nice  gate 
for  her,  but  she  rather  wondered  why  he  had  done  it ;  she 
went  backwards  and  forwards  through  it  several  times,  try¬ 
ing  her  new  plaything,  and  then  she  went  into  the  park,  up 
to  the  stream,  and  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  little  water¬ 
fall  for  a  while.  It  was  all  very  still  and  quiet,  only  the 
splash  of  the  angry  little  waves  at  her  feet  and  their  dis¬ 
tant  gurgle  as  they  danced  on  again  beyond.  She  looked 
up  at  the  opposite  bank,  half  expecting  to  see  the  hand¬ 
some  face  of  Arthur  Temple  looking  down  at  her,  but  she 
only  saw  the  waving  of  the  tall  grasses  and  the  dense  thick 
foliage  behind  them. 

“  It  is  quite  chilly ;  summer  is  going,”  said  Nelly,  jump¬ 
ing  up  with  a  little  shiver ;  and  somehow,  though  she  could 
not  have  told  why,  she  felt  a  little  vexed  and  disappointed 
all  the  way  home. 


Laura  Foster  considered  herself  still  a  beauty.  Eight 
years  before  she  had  been  rather  a  pretty-looking  girl,  and 
she  could  not  believe  that  she  had  at  all  altered  since  that 
time.  She  had  not  learnt  the  art  —  so  rare  and  so  charm¬ 
ing —  of  growing  old  gracefully  :  she  still  affected  the  most 
juvenile  costumes,  and  wore  two  sandy  curls  down  her 
back  that  were  nightly  screwed  up  with  a  mighty  effort 
with  curlpapers  and  hot  tongs.  After  Mr.  Temple’s  call 
she  became  more  juvenile  in  her  attire.  It  behooved  her, 
she  felt,  to  put  forth  all  her  fascinations,  now  that  such  a 
hrilliant  chance  as  this  had  at  the  eleventh  hour  come 
almost  within  her  grasp. 

“  We  must  go  and  return  Mr.  Temple’s  call,  mamma,” 
she  said  to  her  mother  a  few  days  after  that  event. 

“  Uo  you  think  it  necessary,  Laura  ?  It  was  quite  an 
informal  visit,  and  John  not  being  at  home  ”  — 

“  We  can  leave  John’s  card,”  said  Laura.  “  Of  course 
we  must  go  —  it  is  a  positive  duty.” 

So  one  afternoon  Mrs.  Foster  and  L.iura  went  oflF  in  state 
in  the  brougham  to  call  at  Northley ;  Laura  arrayed  in 
white  muslin,  and  a  straw  hat  plentifully  decorated  with 
white  daisies  and  bla(;k  grass,  as  a  lingering  token  of  re¬ 
spect  to  Dr.  Deane’s  memory.  Nelly  secretly  would  have 
liked  to  go  too,  but  Mrs.  Foster  did  not  oiler  to  take  her. 

Laura  came  back  in  a  great  state  of  excitement,  bearing 
a  huge  bunch  of  flowers,  which  Mr.  Temple  had  himself 
gathered  for  her.  She  did  nothing  but  talk  of  Northley 
all  the  evening,  of  the  tapestried  walls  and  the  picture- 
gallery,  and  the  state  room  where  Queen  Elizabeth  hail 
slept,  till  Nelly  exclaimed  aloud,  with  an  envious  sigh,  — 

“  Ah,  how  much  I  should  like  to  see  the  house  I  ” 

“  Perhaps  you  may  some  day,”  answered  Laura,  gra¬ 
ciously.  “  I  will  ask  Mr.  Temple  to  allow  me  to  take  you 
there.” 

But  somehow  Nelly  was  not  so  grateful  for  this  amiable 
proposition  as  she  ought  to  have  l^en. 

The  next  day  Laura  announced  her  intention  of  driving 
into  the  neighboring  town  of  WestforJ,  and  asked  Nelly  to 
go  with  her. 

“  I  am  going  to  buy  a  new  dress,”  she  said,  as  they 
started.  “  I  think  I  shall  have  a  mauve  silk  ;  of  course  I 
would  not  have  any  other  color,  Nelly,  on  account  of  your 

nr  father,  but  mauve  is  half-mourning,  though  1  confess 
lould  like  blue  bi‘st.” 

“  Pray  have  the  blue  one,  Laura.  Why  on  earth  should 
you  not  V  ” 


I  “  Would  you  really  not  mind  ?  ” 

“  Why  should  I  mind  ?  As  if  it  could  matter  to  papa 
what  color  you  or  any  one  else  wears.” 

“  What  a  funny  way  to  put  it  1  Of  course  I  wished  'to 
do  what  was  proper ;  but  since  you  don’t  mind  it,  I  had 
much  rather  have  blue.  Mr.  Temple  told  me  blue  was  his 
favorite  color,”  added  Laura,  with  a  little  simper. 

Nelly  was  silent. 

They  reached  the  quiet,  sleepy  little  country  town.  In 
the  best  street  were  two  or  three  fiiirly  gooil  shops,  with 
plate-glass  windows,  in  which  the  latest  London  fashions 
were  advertised,,  and  in  one  of  these  Laura  purchased  her 
dress.  Nelly,  whose  opinion  Laura  secretly  valued,  being 
pressed  into  the  service,  found  the  difficulties  of  selection 
very  fatiguing.  The  whole  shop  was  down  on  the  counter 
before  them.  Laura  could  not  make  up  her  mind. 

“  Now  which  do  you  like  the  best,  the  light  blue  or  the 
striped  blue  and  white  V  ”  she  said,  putting  her  head  on 
one  side  to  judge  of  the  effect. 

“  I  like  the  striped  one  best,”  answered  Nelly,  trying  to 
feel  interested. 

“  Do  you  ?  But  I  am  not  sure  that  it  suits  me  so  well,” 
and  she  held  up  the  silk  against  her  face.  v- 

“  It  suits  you  beautifully,  miss,”  said  the  obsequious 
shopman. 

“  No,  I  don’t  think  it  suits  me  so  well  as  the  light  blue.” 

“Then  I  would  have  the  light  blue,”  answered  Nelly, 
stifling  a  yawn. 

“  W'ell,  so  1  would,  only  don’t  you  think  the  trimming 
would  be  more  difficult  to  manage  ?  Stripes  never  want 
much  trimming.” 

“  Then  have  the  stripes.” 

“  But  then  it  is  not  so  becoming,”  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

It  ended  in  the  selection  of  the  light-blue  dress ;  and 
then  the  two  ladies  drove  off  to  the  dressmaker’s. 

“I  think  I  will  stay  in  the  carriage,”  said  Nelly,'when 
they  stopped  at  the  door.  “  I  am  rather  tired.” 

“Just  as  you  like,  but  you  might  as  well  come  in,”  said 
Laura,  looking  cross. 

“  I  had  rather  .stay  here  ;  ”  and  Laura  went  in  and  left 
her  alone. 

The  time  seemed  very  long  to  her.  It  was  a  little  dull 
by-street,  of  uniform  red-brick  houses  only  one  story  high, 
varied  here  and  there  by  a  mean  little  shop ;  the  afternoon 
sun  came  pouring  down  on  her  head ;  the  old  coachman 
was  falling  asleep  on  the  box,  the  horses  tossing  their  heads 
with  a  clanging  noise.  'There  was  nothing  else  to  amuse 
her.  How  weary  it  was !  Would  Laura  never  come  out 
of  that  dressmaker’s  ? 

“  Miss  Deane  1  ” 

A  hand  was  laid  on  the  carriage  door,  and  Arthi  •  Tem¬ 
ple  stood  before  her. 

“  How  fortunate  1  ”  said  Nelly,  in  her  quiet  voice,  but 
with  beaming  eyes. 

“  To  meet  me  V  ”  he  asked,  looking  amused  at  this 
young  lady  who  s[)oke  her  thoughts  so  freely. 

“  Of  course.  I  was  getting  bored  to  death  1  ” 

“  Hum  —  a  doubtful  compliment  I  But  I  suppose  I  can’t 
e.xpect  anything  better  from  you,  as  you  are  to  hate  me 
forever  and  ever.” 

“  Oh,  I  have  left  off  hating  you  now.” 

“  Indeed  I  since  when  ?  ” 

“  Since  you  have  put  up  that  little  gate  in  the  palings. 
It  was  very  kind  of  you,”  she  added,  hesitating  a  little. 

“  Merely  an  instinct  of  self-preservation,”  he  said,  calmly 
lookinv  away  down  the  street. 

“  Was  that  the  reason ?  ”  she  said,  opening  her  eyes 
wide.  “  I  could  not  think  why  you  did  it.  Do  you  know 
1  went  to  see,  because  I  thought  you  would  have  stopped 
up  the  gap.” 

“What,  to  keep  you  out?”  cried  Arthur,  laughing. 
“  Do  you  take  me  for  an  ogre  ?  Will  you  go  again  to  the 
stream  ?  ”  he  asked,  after  a  pause. 

“  Perhaps,  when  you  are  gone  away  again,”  she  an¬ 
swered,  gravely. 

“  Not  before  ?  That  is  not  kind.  Miss  Deane.  I  did  not 
bother  you  when  you  came  the  other  day.” 
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“  You  did  not  see  me !  ”  she  cried,  looking  at  him  in 
surprise. 

“  Yes,  I  did.” 

“  Where  were  you  ?  ” 

“  In  a  tree  over  your  head !  ” 

“  How  did  you  get  there  ?  What  were  you  doing  ?  ”  she 
asked,  without  a  suspicion  that  he  could  have  gone  there 
to  watch  for  her. 

“  I  climbed  up,  and  was  reading  the  Times.” 

“  And  I  suppose  that  is  a  favorite  place  of  yours.  I  am 
really  sorry.  Air.  Temple ;  you  must  think  me  a  dreadful 
interloper.  Do  you  often  go  to  sit  in  that  tree  V  Which 
tree  is  it  V  ” 

“  The  oak-tree  on  the  left  side  of  the  path.” 

“  Is  it  a  nice  tree  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  Nice  —  how  do  you  mean  ?  It  is  a  big  tree,”  he  said, 
looking  puzzled. 

“  I  mean  a  nice  tree  to  climb —  is  it  easy  to  get  up,  and 
is  there  a  comfortable  branch  to  sit  on  ?  ”  ” 

”  Tolerably.” 

“  Do  you  think  I  could  climb  it  ?  ”  she  asked,  with  great 
interest. 

He  looked  her  over  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  burst 
out  laughing.  “  Certainly  not,  I  should  say.” 

“  You  should  not  laugh.  I  am  a  beautiful  climber.” 

“  That  is  the  accomplishment  of  a  monkey,”  he  said, 
with  laughing  eyes. 

Nelly  looked  at  him  gravely  for  a  minute  in  silence,  and 
then  she  said,  very  delilteratefy,  “  1  think  you  are  the  most 
disagreeable  person  I  ever  met  in  my  life.” 

Before  he  could  answer,  the  door  opposite  them  o|)ened, 
and  Laura  came  out  of  the  dressmaker’s  house. 

Air.  Temple  went  forward  to  meet  her  eagerly  ;  the  fair 
Laura  blushed  and  stammered. 

“  Dear  me,  Air.  Temple,  how  strange  to  meet  you  herel 
I  declare,  you  have  quite  startled  me  —  so  unexpected  !  ” 
“lam  so  charmed  to  have  met  you.  Miss  Foster.  I  was 
just  telling  Aliss  Deane  —  what  a  pleasure  —  how  glad  we 
should  be  when  you  came  out  from  that  dressmaker’s.” 

“  Air.  Temple,”  internipted  Nelly,  reprovingly,  “  you 
were  telling  me  I  was  like  a  monkey  1  ” 

“  Like  what  ?  ”  said  Laura,  turning  round  sharply. 
“  What  do  you  mean,  Nelly  ?  ” 

“  At  all  events,”  said  Arthur  Temple,  maliciously,  “  the 
time  seemed  very  long  to  Aliss  Deane  without  you.  She 
has  been  bored  to  death.” 

“  I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting  so  long,”  said 
Laura,  coldly,  getting  into  the  carriage.  “  What  are  you 
going  to  do.  Air.  Temple?  "  turning  to  him  graciously. 

“  Well,  Aliss  Laura,”  he  answered,  consulting  his  watch, 
“  I  came  in  by  train,  but  I  am  almost  afraid  I  am  too  late 
to  catch  the  4.30  back.  Alight  I  ask  you  to  be  so  kind  as 
to  give  me  a  lift  home  in  your  carriace  V  ” 

“  Oh.  certainly.  Air.  Temple,”  said  Laura,  beaming,  “  I 
should  be  only  too  delighted.” 

“  If  you  were  to  drive  Air.  Temple  to  the  station,  Laura, 
there  would  be  plenty  of  time  to  catch  the  train.  There 
are  ten  minutes  still,”  said  Nelly,  in  all  sincerity. 

“  Your  watch  is  slow,  Aliss  Deane,”  answered  Arthur 
Temple,  getting  into  the  carriage,  and  looking  at  her  re¬ 
proachfully. 

Laura  Foster  got  very  red.  She  would  gladly  have 
boxed  Nelly’s  ears  if  she  had  dared. 

“  Nasty  little  interfering  thing,”  she  said  to  herself;  but 
aloud  she  only  said,  “  Your  watch  is  always  wrong,  Nelly. 
Home,  Simpson !  ” 

They  drove  off  out  of  the  dirtv  dull  little  town  back  into 
the  cool  gri'en  lanes,  Laura  and  Arthur  Temple  chatting 
the  whole  time. 

It  never  entered  into  Nelly’s  head  that  this  was  a  ruse  on 
Arthur  Temple’s  part  that  he  might  sit  for  five  miles 
opposite  to  herself,  just  for  the  pleasure  of  stealing  oc¬ 
casionally  glances  at  her  fair  face.  She  felt  a  little  bit  out 
of  the  conversation  between  Laura  and  Arthur  —  a  little 
vexed,  a  little  hurt,  and  yet  she  somehow  liked  him  to  be 
sitting  there  opposite  her. 

He  teased  and  contradicted  her,  was  rude  to  her,  and 


snubbed  her,  and  yet  he  attracted  her  in  spite  of  it  all 
She  caught  herself  wishing  that  her  own  lover,  John 
Foster,  understood  how  to  provoke  her  and  torment  her  as 
well  as  this  Air.  'I'emple  did.  It  would  amuse  her  far  more, 
she  thought,  than  his  perpetual  adoration  and  humility. 

Thev  dropped  Air.  Temple  at  his  own  lodge  gates ;  he 
shook  hands  warmly  with  l.aura  Foster,  but  only  took  off 
his  hat  to  Nelly,  who  bowed  to  him  quietly. 

When  they  had  driven  off  again,  Laura  turned  round 
angrily,  — 

“  1  will  thank  you  next  time  not  to  interfere  in  other 
people’s  concerns.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  said  Nelly,  opening  her  eyes. 

“  If  Air.  'I'emple  chooses  to  wish  to  drive  home  with  me, 
what  is  that  to  you  ?  ” 

“  There  was  plenty  of  time  to  catch  the  train.” 

“  So  there  was ;  don’t  you  suppose  I  knew  that  as  well 
as  you  ?  ” 

“  'I'hen  why  did  you  not  speak  the  truth  ?  ”  answered 
Nelly,  calmly. 

“  You  are  very  impertinent,  Nelly  ;  and  pray  what  did 
you  mean  about  monkeys,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  ” 

“  Exactly  what  1  said,”  answered  Nelly',  laughing.  “  It 
was  only  a  joke.” 

“  Then  I  will  thank  you  not  to  have  jokes  with  my 
lovers.  Y'ou  have  got  John.  Be  good  enough  to  leave 
Air.  Temple  alone.” 

“  Lovers  1  ”  said  Nelly,  in  amazement.  “  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  Mr.  Temple — that  y'ou  think  Air.  Temple  is  your 
lover  ?  ” 

“  i  mean  what  I  say,”  said  Laura. 

“  1  am  (juite  certain  you  are  mistaken,”  answered  Nelly, 
earnestly. 

The  carriage  stopped  at  their  own  door,  and  Laura  with 
an  angry  exclamation  llounced  away  into  the  house,  leaving 
Nelly  to  follow  slowly. 

VIII. 

A  week  passed  away.  One  evening  after  dinner  Arthur 
'femple  found  himself  pacing  up  and  do^n  the  road  out¬ 
side  Vale  Lotlge.  He  was  smoking,  but  that  did  not  seem 
to  afford  him  much  satisfaction. 

“  What  an  ass  I  .am  !  ”  was  his  mental  reflection.  “  Here 
I  am  dodging  round  the  house  .again  like  a  thief!  What  on 
earth  is  the  girl  to  me  that  I  .should  care  to  see  her  again, 
a  girl  I  have  seen  three  times!  It’s  quite  absurd.  Here 
have  I  put  off  going  to  the  Charltons,  the  best  shooting  in 
all  Yorkshire,  just  for  the  sake  of  seeing  a  pretty  face 
again ;  and  I  have  seen  such  lots  of  pretty  faces  too.”  He 
was  passing  the  gate,  and  stopped  to  look  in.  The  house 
was  visible  from  this  point  through  the  trees;  the  drawing¬ 
room  windows  were  lighted  up,  but  the  white  blinds  were 
down.  Arthur  could  see  the  portly  shadow  of  Airs.  Foster, 
with  some  leather  or  flower  in  her  cap,  nodding  up  and 
down  as  she  spoke  or  moved,  and  above  her  a  birdcage 
hanging  up  in  the  bow-window ;  then  a  shadow  passed  close 
to  the  blind,  with  a  long  nose  and  high  shoulders. 

“  'fhe  fair  Laura,  for  a  wager  !  ”  muttered  Arthur. 

He  waited  a  little  longer,  and  then  there  came  another 
shadow  that  made  his  heart  beat  strangely  —  a  slender 
tall  shadow  that  stood  still  in  front  of  the  window.  She 
raised  her  arm  to  the  birdcage  above  her  head,  and  the 
graceful  outline  of  her  figure  came  out  in  strong  relief 
against  the  white  blind. 

Arthur  Temple  flung  his  cigar  away  and  dashed  through 
the  gate. 

“1  can’t  help  it,  I  must  see  her  again,  if  I  die  for  it,”  he 
exclaimed. 

He  walked  nuickly  up  to  the  front  door  and  rang  the 
bell.  It  was  all  done  so  rapidly,  that  it  was  only  when  he 
actually  stood  in  the  drawing-room  that  he  began  to  feel  a 
little  awkward.  They  all  seemed  so  surpriseil  to  see  him. 
“  Air.  Temple  1  ”  said  Airs.  Foster. 

“  Please  forgive  my  coming  in  at  such  an  hour.  Airs. 
Foster.  I  was  passing  j-our  gates  in  my  evening  stroll  — 
you  are  my  nearest  neighbors,  you  know  —  and  —  and  I 
thought  you  would  not  mind  my  looking  in  upon  you.” 
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“  I  am  sure  we  are  delighted,  Mr.  Temple.  I  like  I 
friendly  ways.  Give  Mr.  Temple  a  cup  of  tea,  my  love.”  | 
Laura's  face  was  suffused  with  blushes  ;  she  was  saying  j 
to  herself,  “  He  means  something.  I  feel  sure  he  means 
something.”  | 

He  certainly  did,  but  not  exactly  what.  Laura  thought.  j 
Nelly  just  shook  hands  with  him,  and  sat  down  again  to  | 
her  work.  He  tried  to  linger  by  her  side,  but  Miss  Foster 
called  him  to  give  him  his  tea,  and  he  was  compelled  to  go. 

“  Are  you  fond  of  music,  Mr.  Temple  V  ”  asked  Mrs. 
Foster. 

“  Oh  yes,”  said  Arthur,  eagerly  looking  at  Nellv.  If  he 
could  only  get  her  to  himself  at  the  piano !  But  Lis  hopes 
were  doomed  to  be  disappointed. 

“  Then  my  daughter  snail  sing  you  a  song.”  Laura  went 
blushing  to  the  piano,  and  Arthur  was  obliged  to  go  and  I 
stand  by  her.  She  hail  a  high,  ijuavering  voice,  not  always  1 
quite  in  tune,  but  she  thought  a  great  deal  of  it  herself.  I 
She  sung  five  songs  one  after  the  other,  all  of  them  of  five  i 
or  six  stanzas,  and  of  the  feeblest  and  most  lackadaisical 
character.  Arthur’s  only  comfort  was  that  he  could  look 
at  Nelly ;  he  did  not  like  to  do  so  too  fixedly  for  fear  of 
attracting  Mrs.  Foster’s  attention,  but  he  kept  taking 
stolen  glances  at  her.  Her  face  was  turned  away  from  I 
him,  and  there  was  something  listless  and  dejected  in  her  | 
attitude,  he  could  not  help  thinking,  as  he  watched  her 
white  hands  dipping  in  and  out  of  her  work-basket.  Some 
delicate  white  l.ace  fell  round  the  neck  and  sleeves  of  her 
black  dress,  John’s  locket  shone  and  sparkled  round  her 
throat,  and  there  were  some  clusters  of  Banksia  roses  in 
her  dark  hair.  When  the  fifth  song  came  to  an  end,  and 
he  had  murmured  a  few  vapid  words  of  thanks,  Arthur 
felt  that  looking  at  her  was  not  enough  —  he  must  speak  to 
her. 

*‘  I  am  going  to  ask  your  cousin  to  sing,”  he  said,  walk¬ 
ing  awav  from  the  piano.  “  Will  you  not  sing.  Miss 
Deane  ?  ” 

I  don’t  sing.” 

“  Nor  play  ‘i  ” 

“  No,  never.” 

Arthur  got  frantic.  He  looked  hastily  round  the  room. 
The  servant  maid  had  come  in  to  take  away  the  tea-things 
ami  was  clattering  them  about  noisily,  Mrs.  Foster  was 
scolding  h»‘r  in  a  low  voice,  Jane  had  left  the  room,  and 
Laura  was  hunting  among  the  music-books  for  another  song. 

“  Now  is  my  time,”  thought  Arthur,  and  he  bent  down 
and  said,  almost  in  a  whisper,  — 

“  I  have  put  up  a  board  in  the  oak-tree  and  some  steps 
up  to  it  —  won’t  you  come  and  climb  it  ?  ” 

“  I  should  be  like  a  monkey,”  answered  Nelly,  demurely. 

“  It  is  covered  with  leather,  and  has  a  back  to  it,”  urged 
Arthur,  eagerly.  “It  is  quite  easy  to  get  up  to — won’t 
you  come  and  see  it  to-morrow  'i  ” 

“  I  don’t  care  for  climbing  made  easy,”  answered  Nelly, 
and  then  she  looked  up  at  him ;  but  there  was  a  look  in 
his  eyes  she  had  never  seen  there  before,  and  her  own  fell 
before  them. 

“  I  will  come  and  see  it,  if  you  like,”  she  whispered, 
with  a  little  shiver. 

Arthur,  drawing  a  long  breath  of  relief,  went  back  to 
the  piano,  and  turned  over  the  leaves  for  Laura  for  an¬ 
other  half  hour  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness. 

“  Thank  you  for  a  most  delightful  evening,  Mrs.  Foster,” 
he  said,  as  he  wished  good-night. 

“  I  hope  you  will  come  again  as  often  as  you  like,”  said 
Mrs.  Foster,  graciously.  She,  too,  was  beginning  to  think 
there  might  be  “  something  in  it,”  As  to  Laura,  she  went 
to  bed  with  golden  visions  floating  before  her  eyes ;  and 
Northley  Park,  gorgeous  dresses,  family  diamonds,  car¬ 
riages,  and  entertainments  to  the  county  coursed  in  rapid 
succession  through  her  brain  all  night  long. 

IX. 

Very  different  were  Miss  Deane’s  reflections  as  she 
closed  her  bedroom  door  upon  the  outer  world,  and  sat 
down  in  front  of  her  dressing-table. 


Nelly  began  to  have  an  inkling  that  all  was  not  going 
on  quite  as  it  should  ;  she  had  promised  to  meet  Mr.  Tem¬ 
ple,  or  rather,  as  she  said  to  herself,  she  had  promised  to 
go  and  see  a  seat  in  a  tree  the  following  afternoon.  There 
could  be  no  harm  in  that,  and  it  never  occutred  to  her  that 
there  was.  Mr.  Temple  liked  her  evidently,  and  wished 
to  talk  to  her,  and  no  one  could  converse  with  any  pleas¬ 
ure  while  Mrs.  Foster  and  h£‘r  daughters  were  looking  on. 
But  it  did  occur  to  Nelly  that  possibly  Mr.  Temple  might 
not  care  to  talk  to  her  so  much  if  he  knew  that  she  was 
engaged  to  John  Foster.  And  might  it  not  be  better  for 
Arthur  Temple  that  she  should  let  him  know  of  that  little 
fact’f  What  had  that  strange  look,  half  entreaty,  half 
eagerness,  meant  when  he  asked  her  to  go  to  the  oak-tree 
on  the  morrow  ?  As  Nelly  thought  of  it,  a  little  blush 
and  a  little  smile  came  flitting  over  her  face.  Could  there 
be  any  danger  for  him  in  seeing  her’f  There  was  another 
question  which  Nelly  should  Lave  asked  herself;  but  she 
stifled  it,  and  would  not  let  it  come  even  into  her  thoughts. 

People  give  themselves  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
trouble  and  sorrow  in  this  world  by  not  being  honest  to 
themselves. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  had  Nelly  Deane  chosen  at  this 
period  of  her  life  to  look  boldly  into  her  own  heart,  she 
would  have  seen  there  much  which  would  have  startled 
and  even  shocked  her.  She  would  have  seen  that  frail  and 
weak  thing  which  she  ignorantly  called  her  love  for  John 
Foster,  whose  foundations  had  never  rested  on  anything 
more  secure  than  gratitude  and  friendship,  rapidly  totter¬ 
ing  and  giving  way  before  a  mighty  rushing  torrent  that 
was  breaking  in  ujton  it  on  all  sides  —  the  stream  of  a  deep 
and  lasting  passion,  which  when  once  set  flowing  in  the 
human  heart  can  never  more  be  restrained  or  kept  back. 

But  Nelly  was  only  seventeen,  and  utterly  inexperienced. 
Neither  from  herself  nor  from  others  had  she  ever  learnt 
what  was  the  meaning  of  these  strange  flutterings  of  the 
dawning  love  that  h.ad  even  now  stolen  all  unawares  into 
her  heart.  There  was  besides  in  her  character,  all  unde¬ 
veloped  and  unknown  to  herself,  a  great  fund  of  loyalty 
and  uprightness,  which,  while  it  might  at  some  future  day 
stand  her  in  good  stead,  did  unquestionably  at  this  time 
rather  assist  in  blinding  her  eyes  to  her  own  danger. 

That  a  woman  should  promise  to  be  a  man’s  wife,  and 
then  wish  to  go  back  from  her  word,  was  to  her  a  thing 
altogether  preposterous  and  impossible.  To  become  John 
Foster’s  wife  seemed  to  her  to  be  as  much  her  duty  as  liv¬ 
ing  with  her  old  father  had  been  ;  and  just  as  her  duty  to 
her  father  would  have  been  equally  binding  upon  her  had 
he  been  harsh  and  exacting,  so  her  duty  to  John  was  un¬ 
alterably  laid  down  for  her,  independent  of  any  affection 
there  might  or  might  not  be  in  the  matter. 

And  so  it  was  that,  without  thinking  very  much  about  it, 
or  indeed  without  allowing  herself  to  think,  Nelly  Deane, 
partly  wilfully  and  partly  unconsciously,  deceived  herself. 
Sitting  in  the  quiet  of  her  own  room,  she  thought  a  good  deal 
more  of  Arthur  Temple,  and  a  good  deal  less  about  herselfi 
than  was  altogether  profitable.  If  her  conscience  told  her 
anything,  it  was  that  she  was  not  behaving  fairly  to  him. 
She  felt  intuitively  that  he  looked  upon  her  with  more  than 
ordinary  interest,  and  she  knew — what  good-looking 
woman  does  not  ?  —  that  she  was  fair  to  look  uj)on,  and 
that  he  admired  her.  But  all  true  love  is  different,  and 
Nelly  would  not  or  could  not  believe  that  Arthur  Temple 
had  fallen  in  love  with  her. 

“  I  am  getting  very  conceited,”  she  said  to  herself,  turn¬ 
ing  hot  at  the  bare  thought.  “  Air.  Temple  is  not  likely  to 
trouble  his  head  much  about  me.  He  likes  me  and  wishes 
to  be  good  friends  with  me,  nothing  more  —  why  should  I 
not  accept  his  friendship?  ” 

Oh,  that  miserable,  flimsy  excuse  called  “  friendship,” 
which  the  cunning  little  god  is  never  tired  of  casting  like 
dust  into  our  eyes  1  Cupid  found  it  answer  with  Nelly 
remarkably  well  on  this  occasion.  'Die  idea  was  most 
comforting  to  her,  and  gave  her  an  easy  way  of  escape  out 
of  all  her  unspoken  anxieties. 

“  I  am  very  silly,”  she  said  aloud,  jumping  up.  “  Does 
any  one  suppose  tbat  I  am  never  to  have  a  friend  in  the 
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world  just  because  I  baprmn  to  be  engaged  to  John  ?  By 
the  way,  I  will  write  to  John  to-night.  1  have  not  written 
to  him  for  a  week,  and  of  course  I  shall  tell  him  about  Mr. 
Temple.” 

She  drew  out  her  desk  and  began  to  write.  The  notice 
about  Mr.  Temple  ran  thus  :  — 

“  Did  I  mention  to  you  in  my  last  letter  that  Mr.  Tem¬ 
ple  has  returned  to  Northley  ?  He  has  called  here  twice, 
and  sent  your  mother  some  partridges.  He  has  very  kindly  | 
asked  me  to  continue  my  rambles  in  the  park,  and  has  put 
up  a  gate  on  our  side  of  the  lane,  which  is  a  great  conven¬ 
ience,  as  I  used  to  scramble  through  the  palings,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  my  garments.  He  seems  very  pleasant 
and  civil ;  ”  and  then  she  wrote  another  sheet  full  of  other 
matters.  After  folding  up  the  letter  she  felt  considerably 
happier.  “  1  have  been  making  myself  unhappy  about 
nothing  at  all,”  said  Nelly,  as  she  jumped  into  bed.  “  Of  j 
course  1  must  go,  as  Mr.  Temple  has  asked  me,  and  I  dare 
say  1  shall  not  see  him  ;  and  if  1  do,  1  may  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  mentioning  John  to  him.” 

Poor  little  Nelly,  falling  deej»er  into  the  mire  1  Will  no 
one  put  out  a  hand  to  save  you,  poor  child,  before  it  is  too 
late  ? 

If  it  only  rained  next  day,  so  much  sorrow  might  have 
been  spared  to  my  poor  heroine.  But  no ;  Fate  smiled  its  | 
deceptive  smiles  upon  her  from  a  cloudless  sky ;  and  when,  ; 
after  lunch,  Mrs.  Foster  and  her  daughters  announced  that  i 
they  were  going  to  drive  into  Westford,  there  seemed 
nothing  left  for  Nelly  to  do  but  to  take  the  shady  lane  that  | 
led  to  the  little  swing  gate  in  Northley  Park.  j 

Arthur  Temple  had  been  waiting  there  for  her  for  nearly  | 
an  hour  in  a  state  of  feverish  impatience.  To  say  that  he 
had  fallen  in  love  is  but  a  feeble  expression  of  the  violent 
way  in  which  he  had  caught  that  disease  which  comes  once, 
and  once  only,  in  the  life  of  every  man.  Arthur  had,  as  I 
he  himself  said,  seen  “lots  of  pretty  women.”  He  had  | 
been  courted  and  flattered  and  run  after  in  society  by  < 
many  girls  backed  u{i  by  their  empresfee  mothers,  for  he  ' 
was  rather  a  catch  in  the  matrimonial  market,  and  he  had  i 
taken  his  revenge  by  culling  freely  of  the  pleasures  so  lib-  ! 
erally  offered  to  him.  He  had  flirted  right  and  left  with 
the  girls,  and  eaten  numberless  good  dinners  at  the  expense 
of  their  mothers,  and  then  he  had  gone  on  his  way  rejoic¬ 
ing.  leaving  a  pretty  little  sham  debris  of  broken  hearts 
behind  him.  But  never  once  had  his  own  heart  been 
touched  until  he  came  upon  Nelly  Deane  paddling  after 
her  hat  in  the  stream  in  Northley  Park.  It  seemed  to  him 
now  that  he  had  known  and  loved  her  for  weeks  instead  of 
for  days.  He  no  longer  made  even  a  feint  of  struggling  | 
against  his  new-born  love ;  he  felt  content  to  drift  on,  and 
let  it  lead  him  where  it  would.  All  that  morning  he  had 
wandered  about  restlessly,  unable  to  settle  to  anything ; 
he  was  tormented  with  a  terror  that  she  would  not  come  | 
after  all.  When  he  saw  her  actually  there,  coming  up  the  i 
lane,  he  went  eagerly  forward  to  meet  her. 

“  I  was  so  afraid  you  would  not  come.” 

“  Not  come  ?  ”  said  Nelly,  looking  up  at  him,  with  her  : 
sweet,  candid  eyes.  “  Why,  I  promised  to  come.”  > 

“  Do  you  always  keep  your  promises.  Miss  Deane  V  ” 

“  Always,”  she  answered,  solemnly  ;  and  then,  she  knew 
not  why,  but  she  gave  a  little  shiver,  as  somehow  a  thought 
of  John  Foster  flashed  through  her  mind. 

“You  know,  I  can’t  stand  another  call  at  Vale  Lodge 
—  last  night  was  awful  !  What  a  fearful  caterwauling  that 
dreadful  Miss  Laura  made  !  ” 

“  W’hy,  you  seemed  to  enjoy  it  so  much,”  said  Nelly, 
demurely. 

“  Flnjoy  it  I  Good  heavens  I  ” 

“  Don’t  you  admire  Laura,  then  ?  I  thought  you  did.” 

“  I  admire  that  she-grampus  I  ” 

Nelly  laughed. 

“  What  do  you  talk  to  her  for,  then  ?  I  don’t  think  it  is 
very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Temple ;  because  I  am  sure  she  thinks 
you  do  like  her.” 

Arthur  burst  out  laughing. 

“  W'hat  do  you  suppose  made  me  come  in  last  night  ?  ” 
he  asked  suddenly,  in  a  changed  voice. 


“  I  don’t  know,  and  I  don’t  want  to  know,”  she  said, 
flushing  suddenly,  and  flinging  politeness  to  the  winds. 

“  Nor  care,  I  suppose !  ”  he  muttered,  biting  his  lips. 

They  were  inside  the  park  by  this  time.  The  path 
through  the  wood  being  narrow,  Nelly  went  on  in  front, 
while  Arthur  followed  her  in  silence  for  some  minutes. 
When  they  reached  the  oak-tree  by  the  stream,  there,  sure 
enough,  was  a  little  board  snugly  fitted  into  an  angle  of  the 
branches,  with  little  steps  all  the  way  up  to  it. 

“  Get  up  and  see  if  it  is  comfortable,”  said  Arthur. 

But  Nelly  shook  her  bead ;  a  sudden  shyness  came  over 
her. 

“  Climbing  is  the  accomplishment  of  a  monkey,  you 
know,”  she  said,  laughing. 

“  Will  you  never  forgive  me  for  th.at?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Never ;  but  let  us  follow  this  path  a  little  farther,” 
she  said,  going  on  in  front  of  him  again.  “  Do  you  live 
all  alone  at  Northley,  Mr.  Temple  V”  Nelly  asked,  sud¬ 
denly  turning  round  on  him. 

“  Yes ;  I  am  alone  there  now.  When  I  say  alone,  I 
mean  with  the  e.xception  of  one  housekeeper,  one  cook, 
three  housemaids,  one  butler,  two  ”  — 

“  Stop,  stop  1  ”  cried  Nelly,  laughing.  “  Spare  me  the 
list  of  the  servants.  It  is  a  nice  house  inside  —  isn’t  it  ?  ” 

“Have  you  never  seen  it?  Will  you  come  now  and 
look  at  it  V  ”  he  asked,  eagerly. 

“  I  should  like  to,  very  much,”  said  Nelly,  her  eyes  flash¬ 
ing  with  pleasure ;  “  it  is  such  a  pretty-looking  old  house.” 

“  Come,  then.” 

Nelly  tripped  along  by  his  side  delighted  —  all  her 
troubles  and  anxieties  were  forgotten. 

Northley  House  was  a  venerable  gray  pile,  overgrown 
with  ivy  and  Virginian  creeper.  Laura  had  told  her  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  once  slept  there,  and  she  had  heard 
that  there  was  a  ghost. 

“Tell  me  about  the  ghost,  Mr.  Temple.  There  is  a 
ghost —  isn’t  there  ?  ” 

“  Of  course.” 

“  Well,  tell  me  the  story  —  tell  it  nicely.” 

“  Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  lady  who  walked  about 
in  her  dressing-gown  without  a  head,”  began  Arthur, 
gravely. 

“  Nonsense  I  Tell  it  better  than  that.” 

“  Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  head  which  walked 
about ” — 

“  I  won’t  listen  to  such  rubbish  I  ”  cried  Nelly,  laughing. 

“  If  you  won’t  listen,  what  is  the  use  of  my  relating  V” 
he  said,  pushing  open  a  little  wicket-gate  that  led  through 
the  gardens. 

Here  Nelly  straightway  forgot  the  ghost  in  admiration 
of  the  roses.  Arthur  gathered  a  great  handful  of  them  for 
her,  and  then  he  took  her  into  the  house  through  a  side- 
door.  First  he  led  her  into  tbe  picture-gallery  ;  and  there 
she  wanted  to  know  the  histories  of  all  the  pictures  —  a 
want  which  Arthur  had  to  draw  largely  on  his  imagination 
to  supply,  as  he  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  his  ancestors.  Then  through  the  oak-wainscoted 
hall  into  the  dining-room  and  drawing-room ;  and  through 
that  again  into  a  sunny,  bright  little  room,  with  a  large 
bow-window,  that  had  been  his  mother’s  boudoir.  He 
opened  the  windows,  and  let  a  Hood  of  sunshine  into  the 
room. 

Nelly  danced  about  amongst  the  old-fashioned  faded 
brocade  furniture  —  touching  and  looking  at  everything; 
sitting  down  first  in  one  chair,  and  then  in  another. 

“  What  funny  straight-backed  chairs,  and  what  a  hard 
sofa  I  And  what  is  this — a  spinning-wheel?  Will  it 
work,  I  wonder  ?  ” 

She  sat  down,  and  began  turning  the  wheel.  A  grace¬ 
ful  woman  always  looks  doubly  graceful  at  a  spinning- 
wheel  ;  as,  doubtless,  our  wise  great-grandmothers  well 
knew. 

Arthur  Temple  sat  and  watched  Nelly  —  thinking  how 
charmingly  she  suited  his  mother’s  boudoir;  how  delight¬ 
ful  it  would  be  if  she  should  come  and  occupy  it  forever  I 

“  You  are  very  silent,  Mr.  Temple.  What  are  you 
thinking  of?  ” 
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Arthur  could  not  exactly  tell  her.  He  got  up  with  a 
half-sigh,  aufl  went  and  stood  by  her. 

“  I  was  only  thinking  how  empty  and  miserable  my  poor 
old  house  generally  looks,”  he  said. 

He  spoke  so  sadly  that  Nelly  glanced  up  with  eyes  full 
of  pity.  She  was  so  impulsive  —  she  always  did  what 
came  uppermost  in  her  mind.  She  laid  her  hand  softly 
on  his  sleeve. 

“  Poor  Mr.  Temple  1  And  I  have  been  making  all  this 
noise  in  your  mother’s  room.  1  am  so  sorry.  Of  course, 
it  must  be  painful  to  you  to  see  her  things  pulled  topsy¬ 
turvy  by  a  stranger.” 

“  A  stranger,  Nelly  ?  ” 

He  c.aught  her  hand.  And  what  he  would  have  done 
and  said  next,  no  one  can  tell,  had  not  the  butler  at  this 
critical  moment  op<med  the  door. 

“Would  the  lady  like  to  see  the  state  bedroom,  sir?” 
asked  the  sedate  Thompson. 

“  Oh  yes,  please,”  cried  Nelly,  skipping  forwards,  glee¬ 
fully  clapping  her  hands. 

Arthur  let  her  go  alone  with  the  man ;  and  when  she 
joined  him  again  down-stairs,  she  found  him  perfectly  re¬ 
stored  to  his  usual  manner.  He  had,  he  felt,  nearly  made 
a  fatal  mistake,  and  it  behooved  him  to  be  more  careful  for 
the  future. 

Arthur  escorted  her  back  to  the  gate  in  the  wood  :  Nelly 
chattering  away  volubly  the  whole  time,  and  he  somewhat 
graver  and  quieter  than  usual.  When  they  parted,  he 
said,  — 

“  You  will  come  here  again,  sometimes  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps,”  said  Nelly. 

“  About  the  same  time,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

Nelly  had  enjoyed  her  afternoon  too  much  not  to  wish 
to  repeat  the  pleasure. 

“AVould  you  like  to  meet  me  here  again?”  she  asked, 
quietly. 

“  Yes,  if  you  will  let  me.” 

“  Then  I  will  come  sometimes,  perhaps.” 

He  did  not  venture  to  ask  for  more,  and  she  lefl  him. 

And  she  had  after  all  never  found  an  opportunity  to  tell 
him  that  she  was  engaged  to  John  Foster. 


X. 

Just  at  this  crisis  in  Nelly  Deane’s  life,  a  very  unfortu¬ 
nate  event  occurred.  Mrs.  Foster  and  her  two  daughters 
received  an  invitation  to  go  and  spend  a  week  away  from 
home.  It  was  from  a  rich  old  bachelor  uncle,  from  whom 
the  daughters  had  “  expectations :  ”  he  was  a  cross,  ill- 
conditioned  old  man,  and  had  never  before  invited  them 
to  stay  with  him,  and  Mrs.  Foster  —  loth  as  she  was  to 
leave  Nelly  —  did  not  see  how  she  could  refuse  the  invita¬ 
tion,  without  imperilling  her  daughters’  prospects.  The 
strangest  thing  to  Mrs.  Foster  was,  that  when,  with  many 
little  apologies,  she  told  Nelly  of  this  invitation,  and  ex¬ 
plained  to  her  how  it  was  that  she  did  not  like  to  refuse  it, 
Nelly  herself  seemed  to  be  suddenly  thrown  into  the  great¬ 
est  state  of  dismay. 

“  Oh,  dear  Mrs.  Foster,  please  don’t  leave  me  1  ”  she  cried 
with  a  sort  of  terror. 

“  Why,  my  dear,  I  did  not  think  you  would  mind  so 
much  —  it  is  only  for  a  week,  you  know  —  and  Mary  will 
take  gre.at  care  of  you.” 

“  Oh,  dear  Mrs.  Foster,  can’t  you  take  me  with  you  ?  ” 
implored  Nelly. 

“  Why,  my  dear.  Uncle  Robert  would  be  horrified.  I 
couldn’t  dare  to  propose  such  a  thing  1  —  indeed,  I  could 
not.  I  had  no  idea  you  would  mind  so  much,  Nelly ;  it 
makes  it  very  unpleasant  for  me  to  go.  What  is  it,  my 
love  ?  ” 

Here  Nelly  laid  her  head  on  the  table,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

“  My  dear,  my  dear,”  cried  Mrs.  Foster,  much  distressed, 
“  don’t  give  way  like  that,  pray  1  You  should  learn  more 
self-control  than  to  cry  about  such  a  trifle.” 

“  It  is  nothing,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Foster.” 

She  hastily  wiped  her  eyes,  and  left  the  room.  For  one 


moment  she  had  had  the  inclination  to  throw  herself  into 
Mrs.  Foster’s  arms,  and  confess  all  her  troubles  and  temp¬ 
tations  ;  but  the  stiff  little  reproof  froze  up  the  impulse  of 
her  heart,  and  reminded  her  how  little  sympathy  she  could 
expect  to  meet  with.  They  had,  none  of  them,  ever  cared 
to  deal  to  her  anything  but  reproof  or  tleglect.  Was  it 
likely  they  would  help  her  now  in  her  sore  need  ? 

Poor  Nelly  went  up-stairs  to  her  room,  with  a  face  that 
was  white  with  a  nameless  dismay.  Two  more  half-chance 
meetings  with  Arthur  Temple  in  the  woods  and  lanes  had 
pretty  well  opened  her  eyes  to  her  own  danger,  and  each 
time  it  had  become  more  and  more  impossible  to  tell  him 
about  her  engagement.  But,  after  their  last  meeting, 
Nelly  had  come  home,  and  solemnly  resolved  she  would 
not  do  it  again ;  she  would  go  for  no  more  walks  in  the 
park  ;  she  would  stay  with  Mrs.  Foster  from  morning  till 
night.  And  for  a  whole  week  she  had  done  so  —  and  now 
this  was  the  end  of  her  efforts  !  They  were  going  to  leave 
her  alone,  and  Nelly  was  afraid  of  herself. 

“What  shall  1  do.  what  shall  I  do?  ”  she  cried.  “  Shall 
I  ever  be  able  to  fight  it  out  myself?  ” 

It  had  now  become  a  sort  of  battle,  to  her,  with  her 
temptation,  and  she  knew  in>tinctively  that  she  was  not 
strong  enough  to  win  the  day. 

“  The  only  way  I  can  do  it  is  by  not  leaving  the  house, 
or  at  all  events  the  garden,  once  all  the  time  they  are  away. 
How  I  wish  that  he  would  go  away  1  But  how  can  I  ask 
him  to  go,  without  betraying  what  1  mean  to  him?” 

All  day  long  she  wandered  about  the  house,  too  wretched 
to  keep  still.  Every  one  seemed  unkind  to  her.  Laura 
was  rather  put  out  at  having  to  leave  home. 

“Just  when  Mr.  Temple’s  attentions  arc  becoming  so 
marked,  mamma,”  she  sabI,  pouting. 

“  I  can’t  help  it,  Laura ;  it  is  more  important  not  to  offend 
your  uncle.  Besides,  Mr.  Temple  has  not  called  lately ; 
we  may  be  mistaken  about  that.” 

Laura  tossed  her  head  indignantly,  and  vented  her  ill- 
temper  on  Nelly,  who  happened  to  be  sitting  in  the  room. 
“  I  wonder  how  much  longer  you  are  going  to  keep  John 
waiting?”  she  asked,  spitefully,  turning  to  her  future  sis¬ 
ter-in-law. 

“  Waiting  for  what,  Laura?  ”  asked  Nelly,  looking  up  in 
calm  surprise. 

“  Why,  waiting  to  be  married,  of  course.” 

“  Don’t  you  think  that  John  and  I  can  settle  that  matter 
for  ourselves  ?  ” 

“Well,  I  think  John  ought  to  forbid  your  rambling 
about  all  over  the  country  by  yourself;  it  is  not  at  aU 
proper;  who  knows  who  you  may  meet,  or  what  might 
happen  to  you  while  we  are  away  ?  ” 

It  was  only  a  chance  shot,  but  Nelly  felt  a  sudden  spasm 
of  terror  lest  Laura  should  indeed  know  whom  she  did 
meet ;  but  she  only  said  quietly,  “  I  have  not  taken  any 
walks  this  last  week,  and  I  shall  not  go  out  while  you  are 
away.  Besides,  John  quite  approves  of  my  going  for  as 
many  long  walks  as  I  like.” 

Here  Jane  came  into  the  room. 

“  Nelly,  how  unkind  and  selfish  you  are !  You  have 
been  crying  and  complaining  to  poor  mamma  because  we 
are  going  away,  —  and  she  is  quite  upset.  It  is  too  bad  of 
you!  You  never  seem  to  think  of  any  one  but  yourself. 
Do  you  think  we  are  to  be  kept  mewed  up  at  home  for¬ 
ever  because  you  can’t  bear  to  be  left  ?  ” 

Nelly  started  up  and  stamped  her  foot. 

“  You  spiteful,  wicked  women,  I  wonder  how  you  can  be 
so  wicked  1  ” 

“  Highty-tighty,  what  temper !  ”  cried  Jane. 

“  This  is  John’s  paragon  !  ”  sneered  Laura. 

“  I  wish  I  had  never  set  foot  in  this  odious  place  1  ”  cried 
Nelly,  rushing  wildly  but  of  the  room. 

The  sisters  were  rather  surprised.  Nelly  had  generally, 
whatever  her  other  faults,  the  most  imperturbable  temper  — 
but  then,  poor  child,  she  was  so  worried  just  now  1  She 
was  too  candid  not  to  feel  that  she  had  been  in  the  wrong, 
and  half  an  hour  ailerwards  she  came  down-stairs  very 
subdued  and  meek,  and  bt'gged  both  their  pardons  in  a 
manner  which  much  gratified  the  self-importance  of  the  two 
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Bisters ;  but  they  did  not  like  her  any  the  better  for  it,  I 
being  both  of  them  of  that  narrow-minded  class  who  can 
never  heartily  forgive  or  forget. 

The  Foster  family  started,  with  much  commotion  and 
luggage,  the  next  morning.  The  old  uncle  lived  in  the  same 
county,  about  twenty  miles  off,  too  far  for  an  ordinary 
drive ;  but  they  were  to  drive  the  whole  way  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  Mrs.  Foster  kissed  Nellv,  and  hoped  she  would  not 
be  very  dull ;  the  daughters  each  extended  a  frigid  cheek  to 
her,  and  then  off  they  went  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  Nelly  was  i 
left  standing  alone  at  the  door.  To  do  Mr.s.  Foster  justice,  ! 
she  was  exceedingly  uncomfortable  at  the  idea  of  leaving  j 
Nelly  by  herself.  It  was  a  proceeding  quite  at  variance 
with  all  her  ideas  of  propriety,  and  besides,  she  felt  sure 
that  John  would  not  have  approved  of  it.  But  circum¬ 
stances  had  been  too  strong  for  her,  and  she  consoled  her¬ 
self  by  reflecting  that  Nelly  could  not  possibly  come  to  any  ; 
harm  in  her  absence,  and  that  a  week  would  soon  pass  | 
away.  i 

All  that  first  day  Nelly  kept  her  resolution  of  not  going  i 
out.  The  following  afternoon  she  was  coming  leisurely  ' 
down-stairs  when  she  suddenly  heard  the  parlor-uiaid  hold-  ' 
ing  a  colloquy  with  some  one  at  the  hall-door. 

“  Mrs.  Foster  is  away,  sir,  and  the  young  ladies.” 

“What,  all  the  young  ladies?”  answered  that  voice 
which  Nelly  was  learning  to  know  but  too  well. 

“Yes,  sir;  Miss  Foster  and  Miss  Laura  leastways,  not 
Miss  Deane.”  ' 

“  Ah,  not  Miss  Deane  ;  well,  I  should  like  to  speak  to  • 
Miss  Deane  if  she  is  at  home.” 

“Yes,  sir;”  and  Mary  usheretl  him  into  the  drawing¬ 
room.  • 

Mary  came  running  up-stairs,  and  met  Miss  Deane  on  i 
the  landing. 

“Mr.  Temple  wishes  to  speak  to  you  for  a  minute, 
miss.” 

“What  did  you  let  him  in  for,  Mary?  1  don’t  want  to 
see  visitors  whilst  Mrs.  Foster  is  away.  How  stupid  of 
you  !  ”  Nelly  looked  white  and  scared ;  she  spoke  rapidly,  , 
and  her  voice  trembled. 

“  Laws,  miss,  I  didn't  know ;  you  never  told  me.” 

Nelly  brushed  past  her,  and  went  down-stairs,  a  sort  of 
gush  of  joy  in  her  heart,  in  spite  of  her  terror. 

Arthur  was  standing  by  her  work-basket  when  she  went 
into  the  room,  holding  her  thimble  in  his  hand,  and  look¬ 
ing  at  it  curiously :  he  dropped  it  quickly  with  a  slight 
flush,  as  she  entered,  and  turned  round  to  greet  her. 

“  I  have  not  seen  you  for  a  week  —  what  have  you  been 
doing  with  yourself?  ” 

“  1  have  not  been  out.” 

“  Are  you  never  going  out  again  ?  I  find  you  are  left 
alone  here  —  are  you  not  glad  to  be  relieved  of  your  three 
she-dragons  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  am  sorry  to  be  left  alone,”  answered  Nelly, 
gravely,  looking  away  past  him  out  of  window.  It  was  all 
very  well ;  but  she  felt  that  she  ought  not  to  allow  John’s 
mother  to  be  called  a  “  she-dragon.” 

“  You  make  a  mistake,  Mr.  Temple.  I  am  very  happy 
under  Mrs.  Foster’s  care;  she  is  my  natural  guardian;  I 
don’t  like  to  hear  her  called  names.” 

“  I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Deane ;  but  what 
on  earth  makes  Mrs.  Foster  your  natural  guardian  ?  ” 

And  Nelly  colored,  and  was  silent.  Why,  oh  why  could 
she  not  say  bravely,  “  Because  she  is  to  be  my  mother-in- 
law.”  But  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  could  not  with  her 
own  hands  destroy  the  fool’s  paradise  in  which  she  was  liv¬ 
ing.  She  knew  well  enough  now  the  danger  she  was  in  ; 
how  one  day,  and  that  not  a  distant  one,  she  should  wake 
and  find  herself  shipwrecked;  but  she  said  to  herself  that 
she  could  not  with  her  own  doing  work  her  own  destruc¬ 
tion.  “  Ijet  me  be  happy  only  a  few  days  longer !  ”  her 
'  heart  cried  out  in  piteous  appeal. 

And  this  only  can  be  Nelly’s  excuse  for  the  days  that 
r  followed  Mrs.  Foster’s  departure  —  for  I  cannot  make  any 

^  other  for  her.  Her  very  simplicity  and  childishness  had  at 

[first  led  her  blindfolded  on  without  her  being  aware  of  it ; 

but  now  that  her  eyes  were  opened  there  is  no  longer  any 
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excuse  to  be  made  for  her,  except  that  she  felt  instinc¬ 
tively  that  these  were  her  last  three  days  of  happiness. 
Three  happy  days;  are  they  not  worth  something  even 
when  they  are  past?  This  hard,  cruel  world  can  take 
from  us  our  smiles,  our  joys,  our  hopes  even ;  but  who  can 
take  from  us  our  memories  ?  Something  perhaps  of  this 
thought  was  in  Nelly  Deane’s  mind  at  tliat  time. 

In  those  three  next  days,  I  need  hardly  say,  Nelly 
Deane  did  take  long  walks,  very  long  walks,  and  every 
day  Arthur  Temple  was  with  her. 

As  they  parted  on  the  third  day,  Arthur  said  to  her,  — 

“  By  the  way,  I  am  going  to  a  dinner-party  to-night  at 
the  Marshalls’;  pity  me  1  It  is  twelve  miles  ofl’  too,  sol 
must  get  home  and  dress.  It  is  not  so  very  far  from  where 
Mrs.  Foster  is  staying.  Suj)pose  I  should  meet  her  and 
have  to  take  in  the  fair  Laura  ?  ” 

“  I  am  quite  sure  you  would  know  how  to  make  yourself 
agreeable  to  her,”  said  Nelly,  laughing. 

“  AVell,  I  shall  give  her  your  love  at  all  events,  Miss 
Deane,  if  I  should  meet  her,  which  all  the  Fates  forbid.  I 
must  be  off,  though,  (lood-by.” 

Arthur  went  whistling  home  in  the  highest  possible 
spirits.  “  I  shall  risk  it  to-morrow.  I  feel  sure  she  cares 
for  me  now,”  he  said  to  himself.  “  M’hat  a  lucky  fellow  I 
am  I  I  can  see  that  she  loves  me  now,  little  darling  ;  how 
1  wish  to-morrow  were  here  !  ” 

But  who  ever  can  tell  what  “to-morrow”  will  bring 
forth  ? 

XI. 

There  was  a  large  party  at  Mr.  Marshall’s,  of  Rothard 
Court,  that  night,  and  Arthur  Temple  was  the  last  to  ar¬ 
rive. 

“  Nearly  went  in  to  dinner  without  you.  Temple,”  said 
the  host  as  he  greeted  the  late  comer ;  “  you  young  fellows 
are  always  unpunctual ;  but  you  had  a  long  drive.  Never 
mind  —  don’t  make  excuses,  my  dear  fellow  ;  come  and  be 
introduced  to  your  lady  :  Miss  Grey  —  Mr.  Temple.” 

“  Dinner  is  ready,”  announced  the  butler.  And  then  a 
great  commotion,  as  men  rushed  about  to  find  their  respec¬ 
tive  partners.  The  drawing-room  had  been  rather  dark, 
and  it  was  only  when  the  company  subsided  into  their 
seats  at  the  well-lit  dinner-table  that  Arthur  discovered 
the  lady  on  the  other  side  of  him  to  be  Mrs.  Foster. 

“Mrs.  Foster!  I  did  not  see  you  before  :  the  other  room 
was  so  dark.  This  is  aii  unexpected  pleasure.  Is  your 
daughter  here  ?  ” 

“  Jane  is  down  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  do  you  see 
her?  But  not  Laura;  she  will  be  so  disappointed  not  to 
have  met  you,”  said  Mrs.  Foster,  all  smiles. 

“  Ah,  she  is  very  kind.” 

Mrs.  Foster’s  gentleman  began  talking  to  her,  and  Ar¬ 
thur  turned  round  to  Miss  Grey. 

She  was  a  timid,  rosy-faced  girl  of  nineteen,  very  shy 
and  very  demure ;  she  had  been  brought  up  to  consider  all 
young  men  as  highly  dangerous,  and  evidently  strove  to 
reduce  her  intercourse  with  them  to  as  little  as  should  be 
consistent  with  {mliteness. 

Finding  there  did  not  seem  much  to  be  derived  from 
that  quarter,  Arthur  turned  again  to  his  other  neighbor. 
He  bad  but  one  thought  in  his  mind  that  evening,  and  be 
could  not  resist  speaking  of  it. 

“  Your  cousin  is  a  very  beautiful  girl,  Mrs.  Foster.” 

“  What,  Nelly,  you  mean  ?  Yes,  poor  girl,  she  is  cer¬ 
tainly  lieautiful.” 

“  Why  should  you  call  her  poor  ?  ”  asked  Arthur,  smiling. 

I  “  Well,  you  see,  Mr.  Temple,  it  b  a  disadvantage  to  a 
!  girl  to  be  so  good-looking ;  she  has  been  so  spoilt.” 

I  “  I  should  not  have  discovered  it,”  said  Arthur,  smiling 
again.  This  new  view  of  Nelly’s  beauty  amused  him. 
i  “  Ah,  well,”  said  Mrs.  Foster,  with  a  little  sigh,  “  I  hope 
'  and  trust  that  it  may  ail  turn  out  for  the  best ;  but  it  often 
:  makes  me  anxious.” 

“What  should  make  you  anxious,  Mrs.  Foster?  Miss 
I  Deane’s  beauty  ?  ” 

i  “  Well,  that  and  her  character  altogether  is  not  what  I 
I  should  have  wished  for  John  ;  still  ”  — 
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“I —  I  beg  your  pardon;  1  did  not  quite  hear.”  I 

“  I  said  that  I  should  have  wished  a  uilTerent  sort  of  wife  | 
for  my  son.” 

“  You  mean  — do  you  mean  you  wish  her  to  marry  your  ! 
son  V  ” 

“  1  wish  it  1  no,  never,  Mr.  Temple  I  I  don’t  wish  it  at  I 
all,  I  don’t  like  it ;  but  you  see  I  was  never  asked.  They 
were  engaged  before  I  ever  saw  her.  What  is  the  matter, 
Mr.  Temple  ;  are  you  ill?  ” 

“  No  —  no,  nothing.  I  had  a  passing  spasm ;  it  is  over. 

I  —  I  often  have  it;”  and  he  tossed  oil'  a  glass  of  wine 
that  stood  by  him.  The  room  seemed  to  swim,  the  lights, 
the  silver  dishes,  the  bright  heaps  of  flowers,  the  faces  of  ! 
the  people  round  the  table,  the  noisy  talking  and  laughing,  | 
all  seemed  jumbled  up  together,  like  a  bad  nightmare ;  j 
and  then  suddenly  he  felt  a  dead  numbness,  as  if  he  could  I 
never  feel  anything  again.  | 

“  Did  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mrs.  Foster,”  he  said,  j 
after  a  minute  or  two,  and  his  voice  sounded  to  himself  i 
to  be  iitr  otf  and  distant,  as  if  it  was  some  one  else  | 
who  was  speaking  —  “  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  j 
your  son  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  Miss  Deane  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  certainly;  did  you  not  know  it  ?  I  must  surely 
have  mentioned  it  to  you  ?  ” 

“  IIow  long  ago  were  they  engaged  ?  ” 

“  Ever  since  her  father  died,  last  May ;  that  is  rather 
more  than  four  months  ago.  John  asked  me  to  give  her  a 
home  then ;  ho  is  quite  infatuated  with  her,  cpiite  infatu¬ 
ated.  It  is  really  very  strange  that  a  man  of  his  character 
and  standing  should  be  so  taken  with  a  half-disciplined,  un¬ 
trained  girl  like  Nelly,  but  1  must  say  she  is  fond  of  him. 
Yes,  I  must  say  that  in  her  favor,  she  is  certainly  very  fond 
of  him,  and  well  she  may  be,  don’t  you  think  so  ?  I  beg 
pardon,  Mr.  Johnson,  did  you  speak  to  me  ?  ”  and  Mrs. 
Foster  turned  to  her  other  neighbor,  who  had  addressed  a 
question  to  her. 

The  gentlemen  sat  long  and  late  that  night  over  their  i 
wine  after  the  ladies  had  left  them,  and  there  was  a  good  ] 
deal  of  noisy  and  not  very  temperate  discussion  on  politics, 
and  loudest  and  noisiest  amongst  them  was  Arthur 
Temple. 

“1  am  not  pleiised  with  young  Temple,”  said  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall  to  his  wife,  when  in  the  privacy  of  the  marital  cham¬ 
ber  they  discussed  their  guests  and  their  party  that  night. 
“I  am  not  pleased  with  him  at  all;  he  used  to  be  such  a 
nice  lad;  he  drank  a  great  deal  too  much  to-night,  a  great 
deal  more  than  a  gentleman  ought  to  drink;  he  (juite  stag¬ 
gered  out  into  his  brougham ;  it’s  a  bad  beginning  at  his 
age.  I  believe  his  grandfather  drank  awfully  ;  that  sort  of 
thing  comes  out  in  a  younger  generation.  A  sad  pity  ; 
such  a  handsome  young  fellow  too,  with  a  flne  place  and 
position  —  a  sad  pity  I  ” 

(To  be  contiDued.) 


THE  BRONTES. 

No  soil  has  the  monopoly  of  Oenius.  Alike  in  the 
barbaric  empires  of  the  flast  and  the  Christian  nations  of 
the  West  we  behold  numberless  proofs  and  monuments  of 
that  force  which  has  been  irresistible  in  bursting  the  narrow 
bounds  by  which  it  was  sought  to  be  confined,  and  which 
men  call  Genius.  This  power,  or  adaptability,  or  what¬ 
ever  name  is  chosen  to  be  given  to  it,  is  seen  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  conditions  which  aff’ect  men  generally,  or  at 
least  it  rises  superior  to  them ;  it  is  a  law  to  it.self ;  in  the 
world’s  darkest  ages  it  has  endeavored  to  pierce  the  secrets 
of  the  universe,  and  has  uttered  language  which  has  been 
the  seed  of  wisdom  for  succeeding  generations.  Humanity 
has  been  more  indissolubly  knit  together,  and  the  gulf  of 
time  bridged  over,  by  a  Confucius  and  a  Bacon.  Truly 
independent,  indeed,  of  the  accidents  of  time  or  place,  “  the 
light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea,”  —  to  give  a  broad 
application  to  Wordsworth’s  graphic  expression  —  beams 
forth  upon  all  ages  and  peoples,  but  in  gleams  as  fitful  as 
the  lightning  which  cleaves  the  dense  thunder-cloud.  The 
greatest  unbroken  succession  of  the  earth  is  this  same 


genius,  yielding  those  potentialities  which  have  operated 
for  the  evil  or  the  goo<l  of  mankind.  Wars  and  enthusi¬ 
asms  have  been  kindled  by  it,  and  dying  hopes  have  been 
revivified  by  its  life-giving  influence.  It  cannot  die.  Its 
light  may  be  obscured,  but  never  extinguished.  Where 
the  Divine  spark  exists  it  must  become  manifest,  for  it  is 
imperishable. 

But  our  present  purpose  is  to  look  at  genius  from  a 
point  which  possesses  even  more  of  interest  than  its  im¬ 
perishability.  It  is  to  note  its  appearance  in  scenes  which 
it  has  ever  favored,  and  where  it  has  always  disappointed 
the  world.  How  fre([uently  in  history  has  it  taken  up  its 
abode  in  the  most  unpromising  soil,  where  there  seemed  no 
root  for  its  rare  and  extraordinary  growth  1  Where  nature 
has  most  darkly  frowned,  and  the  sterile  aspect  of  her 
moors  and  hills  has  had  a  corresponding  influence  upon 
the  population,  thence  have  sprung  some  of  the  choicest 
spirits,  whose  lives  were  fragrant,  and  whose  memories 
still 

Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 

Perhaps  no  example  could  be  cited  in  our  literary  annals 
which  more  cleiirly  demonstrates  the  irrepressibility  of 
genius,  than  that  of  the  remarkable  trio  of  sisters  who  were 
known  originally  as  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell.  The 
truly  surprising  vigor  of  their  mental  constitutions  can 
only  l)e  accurately  gauged  by  a  consideration  of  the  natural 
anil  other  dis.advantages  which  they  successfully  overcame. 
To  many  persons,  we  suppose,  they  will  ever  remain  but  a 
name,  though  one  almost  synonymous  with  sturdy  inde¬ 
pendence  of  character ;  but  to  those  who  more  deeply 
study  their  separate  individualities,  an  untold  wealth  of 
interest  and  profit  will  be  discovered.  Their  life’s  history 
proves  that  in  the  most  barren  regions  the  power  of  genius 
can  flourish.  The  bleak,  wild  moorlands,  with  their 
|K)verty  of  natural  beauties,  were  the  nursery  of  rich  lives, 
whose  influence  —  with  that  of  all  other  lives  to  whom  the 
Divinity  has  intimately  sfwken  —  still  lives,  and  must  live, 
lor  long  generations.  The  personal  narrative,  as  related 
by  Mrs.  Gaskell,  is  one  of  mingled  pathos  and  raritjr. 
Some  of  the  points  in  the  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte  it  will 
be  advisable  to  recall  to  the  reader’s  attention,  before  the 
works  of  the  three  sisters  themselves  are  passed  in  review 

Haworth  village,  whose  parsonage  was  so  long  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Brontes,  is  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
and  situated  only  a  few  miles  from  three  towns  of  consider¬ 
able  importance  —  Halifax,  Bradford,  and  Keighley,  The 
friend  of  Charlotte  Bronte  Ims  endeavored  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  district,  but  even  she  fails  to 
depicture  it  as  it  existed  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century.  In  addition  to  the  dull,  monotonous  stretch  of 
moorland,  with  here  and  there  a  “  beck  ”  or  a  crag,  as  the 
sole  variation  for  the  weary  eye,  there  was  a  population  to 
be  met  with  which  in  some  respects  exhibited  no  advance 
whatever  over  that  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Nor  is  this 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  for  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  present  writer,  to  whom  the  whole  locality  is  perfectly 
familiar,  there  were  living,  a  few  years  ago,  individuals 
who  had  never  beheld  one  of  the  foremost  powers  of  civ¬ 
ilization  —  the  railway. 

Great  natural  shrewdness  undoubtedly  was  a  character¬ 
istic  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Riding,  and  in  many  cases  a 
rough  kind  of  bonhomie  was  added,  which,  however,  was 
frequently  made  more  offensive  than  positive  rudeness. 
Add  to  this  that  there  was  very  little  opportunity  afforded 
to  the  poor  for  culture,  —  twelve,  fourteen,  and  sixteen 
hours  per  day  being  their  constant  labor  at  the  factories, — 
and  the  imagination  will  have  little  left  to  do  in  forming 
an  estimate  of  the  exoteric  existence  of  the  Yorkshire 
character.  The  people  were,  and  indeed  now  are,  hard- 
fisted,  but  scarce^  so  much  so  as  the  reader  of  Mrs.  Gas¬ 
kell  would  gather ;  for  many  have  a  passion  for  personal 
adornment,  whilst  others  will  spend  considerable  time  and 
money  in  attaining  proficiency  in  music,  for  which  they 
have  a  natural  talent  beyond  that  ptossessed  by  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  any  other  county  in  England.  'They  are  good 
friends  and  good  haters.  The  misers,  mostly,  are  to  be 
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found  in  the  type  of  small  manufacturers  or  cotton-spinners, 
who,  bereft  of  many  of  those  graces  which  should  adorn 
the  human  character,  set  themselves  with  dogged  per¬ 
sistency  to  the  making  of  “brass,”  as  they  term  wealth. 
With  some  the  passion  is  carried  to  a  lamentable,  and  at 
the  same  time  amusing  excess. 

A  characteristic  stor)'  is  told  of  a  person  of  this  class, 
who  was  tolerably  rich,  and  had  been  seized  with  illness 
soon  after  taking  out  his  policy.  When  the  doctor  made 
him  aware  of  his  hoiteless  state,  he  jumped  up  delighted, 
shouting,  “  By  Jingo  !  I  shall  do  the  insurance  company ! 
I  always  was  a  lucky  fellow  I  ”  Another  trait  in  people 
much  poorer  in  station  than  those  pust  referred  to,  was  the 
fixedness  of  their  religious  principles.  The  doctrine  of 
Election  had  firmer  root  in  tWir  minds — and  indeed  has 
now  in  those  of  their  successors —  than  is  found  to  be  the 
case  elsewhere.  The  factory  hands  would  stand  at  the 
loom  till  nature  yielded  to  consumption  or  to  the  hardness 
of  the  burdens  it  was  called  upon  to  bear,  but  in  the  hour 
of  dissolution,  as  in  everj’  hour  of  sentient  existence  in  the 
past,  would  be  apparent  the  conviction  that  as  surely  as 
the  sun  rose  in  the  morning,  so  surely  were  they  them¬ 
selves  predestinated  to  a  triumphant  salvation,  of  which  it 
was  an  imjiossibility  they  could  be  rifled  by  the  combined 
powers  of  the  universe. 

Amidst  this  stern  and  unyielding  race,  then,  was  the  lot 
of  the  sisters  cast,  and  it  would  have  been  strange  had  not 
their  genius  been  directed  in  its  moulding  by  such  dis¬ 
tinctive  surroundings.  To  understand  at  all  the  spirit  of 
their  works,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  preliminary 
knowledge  of  the  kind  just  indicated.  I*recocity  distin¬ 
guished  the  whole  trio,  though  that  is  not  an  unfailing  sign 
of  future  celebrity.  When  children,  their  answers  to 
questions  were  clever  and  characteristic.  Emilv,  whose 
intellect  was  always  singularly  clear,  firm,  and!  logical, 
when  asked  what  should  Ite  done  with  her  brother  Bran- 
well,  if  he  should  be  naughty,  instantly  replied,  “  Reason 
with  him,  and  when  he  won’t  listen  to  reason,  whip  him.” 
And  as  another  indication  of  the  quick  ripening  of  faculties 
in  this  remarkable  family,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Bronte  said  he  could  converse  with  his  daughter  Maria  on 
all  the  leading  questions  of  the  day  when  she  was  only 
eleven  years  of  age. 

Early  familiar  with  all  the  forms  of  suflering  and  death, 
the  life  of  Charlotte  Bronte  from  its  commencement  to  its 
close  may  be  said  to  have  been  one  prolonged  endurance  of 
agony.  Yet  the  grandeur  of  her  courage  must  always 
strike  us  as  one  of  the  sublimest  spectacles.  When  a  child 
she  lost  those  who  were  dear  to  her,  and  there  were  none 
who  could  understand  the  vast  yearnings  of  her  nature. 
Then  came  the  stirrings  of  her  genius,  and  she  longed  to 
take  flight,  but  her  wings  were  weighted,  and  she  was  kept 
enchained  to  the  dull  earth.  A  few  more  years,  and  an¬ 
other  trouble,  almost  worse  than  death,  cast  its  horrible 
shadow  over  her  path.  The  melancholy  story  of  her 
brother  Branwell,  whom  she  loved  deeply,  in  spite  of  his 
numberless  errors  and  terrible  slavery  to  one  master- 
passion,  is  matter  of  general  knowledge.  To  his  end  suc¬ 
ceeded  that  of  Emily  Bronte,  the  sister  whom  Charlotte 
especially  loved.  To  see  her  drift  out  into  the  great  Un¬ 
known  l&a  was  trouble  inexpressible  to  that  loving  soul, 
which  had  watched  her  with  fostering  care,  and  hoped  to 
have  witnessed  the  universal  acknowledgement  of  her 
splendid  genius.  Seldom  was  the  heavy  cloud  lifted  from 
the  head  of  our  author  on  those  dull  Yorkshire  hills  :  can 
it  be  matter  of  surpiise,  then,  that  her  works  should  bear 
the  impress  of  the  character  of  her  life  ?  The  wonder  is, 
that  the  sun  should  break  through  at  all,  as  it  does  in 
“  Shirley,”  with  beams  of  real  geniality  and  cheerfulness. 
But  the  life  was  destructive  of  that  gentler  kind  of  humor 
of  which  we  are  sure  Charlotte  Bronte  must  have  had 
originally  a  considerable  endowment.  She  was  necessarily 

ndled  towards  the  painting  of  what  was  frequently 
1,  and  always  peculiar  and  extraordinary.  Her  per¬ 
ceptions  were  keen,  —  as  will  be  admitted  by  the  close 
student  of  her  works,  —  not  only  of  human  life,  but  of 
nature,  and  what  she  wrote  must  therefore  exhibit  the 
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qualities  of  truth  and  strength.  Severe  discipline  waited 
;  upon  her  through  all  her  history,  and  its  results  are  graph- 
‘  ically  depicted  in  her  works,  each  of  which  deals  with  the 
experience  of  some  stage  of  her  brief  existence.  One 
•  almost  wonders,  as  we  follow  her  career,  where  her  happi¬ 
ness  came  from.  Tliere  was  no  society,  no  wealth,  none  of 
the  common  delights  of  life  for  her,  whilst  death  was 
^  always  approaching  with  measured,  but  inevitable  steps, 
when  not,  indeed,  already  in  the  house.  Doubtless  her 
,  literary  occupations  yielded  her  at  times  intense  enjoyment, 
but  she  possessed,  in  addition,  a  faith  in  Providence  which 
must  have  been  like  that  of  a  child  for  simplicity  and 
strength  —  a  faith  to  which  many,  who  boasted  of  their 
Christian  excellence,  were  perfect  strangers,  and  to  whom 
I  its  existence  in  her  was  utterly  unsuspected. 

The  iron  will  of  this  truly  great  woman  was  never 
i  broken  till  the  period  came  when  she  must  yield  up  her 
own  life.  Then  the  weakness  —  if  such  it  can  be  called 
:  —  which  she  exhibited,  arose  not  from  any  fear  respecting 
1  herself,  but  for  the  tender  and  faithful  husband  whom  she 
was  leaving  behind.  Desolation,  blank  and  utter,  over- 
j  took  the  father  and  husband  when  her  heart  ceased  to 
;  beat,  such  as  the  old  parsonage  had  never  experienced 
before.  Charlotte’s  spirit  had  nerved  others  so  long  as  it 
was  with  them,  and  the  tenement  of  hope  was  not  com¬ 
pletely  shattered  till  she  died.  The  picture  Mrs.  Gaskell 
gives  of  the  closing  moments  and  of  the  funeral  is  very 
touching.  With  regard  to  the  latter  it  painfully  reminded 
her  of  the  scene  after  the  death  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Mr. 
Forster  thus  describes  it :  “  The  staircase  of  Brick 

Court  is  said  to  have  been  filled  with  mourners,  the  re¬ 
verse  of  domestic  ;  women  without  a  home,  without  domes- 
'  ticity  of  any  kind,  with  no  friend  but  him  they  had  come 
j  to  weep  for ;  outcasts  of  that  great  solitary,  wicked  city, 

I  to  whom  he  had  never  forgotten  to  be  kind  and  ebari- 
1  table.”  Such  would  have  followed  Charlotte  Bronte’s  re- 
'  mains  to  the  grave,  but  the  survivors  wanted  not  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  strangers,  their  grief  being  too  keen  to  be  as- 
!  suaged. 

I  The  detractors  of  the  writer  of  “  Jane  Eyre  ”  could 
I  have  had  little  real  understanding  of  her.  Those  who 
i  knew  her  best  were  the  fallen  and  distresse  ’,  to  whose 
I  wants  she  had  ministered,  and,  better  still,  into  whose 
I  bruised  and  dejecte<l  souls  she  had  poured  the  sweet  balm 
I  of  sympathy.  Such  shall  judge  the  woman ;  as  for  her 
I  genius,  that  will  take  care  of  itself;  its  fruits  are  too 
!  genuine  to  be  in  danger  of  perishing. 

The  novels  of  Charlotte  Bronte  were  totally  dissimilar 
in  style  to  all  which  had  been  previously  given  to  the 
world,  and  their  quality  was  not  such  as  to  be  at  the  first 
moment  attractive,  ^lasculine  in  their  strength,  and  very 
largely  so  in  the  cast  of  thought,  there  could  be  no  wonder 
that  the  public  should  assume  Currer  Bell  to  be  of  the 
sterner  sex,  and  even  persist  in  its  delusion  after  the  most 
express  assurance  to  the  contrary.  Certainly  one  can 
sympathize  with  the  feeling  of  astonishment  that  “Jane 
Eyre”  should  have  been  written  by  a  woman.  M’hat 
vigor  there  is  in  it  compared  with  the  novels  of  another 
great  artist.  Miss  Austen!  For  sheer  force  she  has  even 
eclipsed  her  own  chief  of  novel-writers.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
whilst  Balzac,  who,  as  Currer  Bell  said,  “  always  left  a 
I  nasty  taste  in  her  mouth,”  is  also  outstripped  in  the  delin- 
j  cation  of  passion.  Many  readers  were  doubtless  repulsed 
'  from  a  fair  and  candid  perusal  of  the  works  of  Charlotte 
j  Bronte  by  certain  adverse  criticisms  which  had  pronounced 
them  extremely  coarse.  The  unfairness  of  this  charge  we 
j  think  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  presently.  Faithful 
I  transcripts  of  the  life  she  had  witnessed  they  certainly  were ; 

‘  distorted  they  were  not.  Speaking  of  fiction,  the  author  of 
j  “  The  Curiosities  of  Literature  ”  has  said,  “  Novels,  as  they 
j  were  long  manufactured,  form  a  library  of  illiterate  authors 
I  for  illiterate  readers ;  but  as  they  are  created  by  genius,  are 
I  precious  to  the  philosopher.  They  paint  the  character  of 
an  individual  or  the  manners  of  the  age  more  perfectly 
than  any  other  species  of  composition  :  it  is  in  novels  we 
observe,  as  it  were  passing  under  our  own  eyes,  the  refined 
frivolity  of  the  French,  the  gloomy  and  disordered  sensi- 
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bility  of  the  German  ;  and  the  petty  Intrigues  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  Italian  in  some  Venetian  novels.” 

We  accept  this  as  a  tolerably  substantial  appraisement 
of  the  role  of  the  novelist ;  but  in  order  to  be  strengthened 
in  our  opinion,  let  us  look  at  what  the  eminent  philosopher 
Adam  Smith  said  of  the  true  novelist,  and  surely  no 
higher  praise  could  be  desired  by  our  story  writers.  “  The 
poets  and  romance-writers  who,”  he  says,  “  best  paint  the 
refinements  and  delicacies  of  love  and  friendship,  and  of 
all  other  private  and  domestic  affections,  Racine  and  Vol¬ 
taire,  Richardson,  Marivaux,  and  Riccoboni,  are  in  this 
case  much  better  instructors  than  Zeno,  Chrysippus,  or 
Epictetus.”  But  surely  we  need  not  stay  to  argue  here 
that  the  novel,  when  in  the  hands  of  a  true  genius,  can  be  : 
made  one  of  the  best  instructors  of  the  human  race.  It  is 
so  because  there  is  nothing  of  the  abstract  about  it  — 
which  the  mind  of  mankind  generally  abhors ;  it  is  a 
re<‘ord  of  the  concrete  existence  of  individuals  like  our-  ; 
selves,  and  must  therefore  be  profitable  both  for  amuse-  i 
ment,  interest,  and  guidance.  A  good  novelist  can  scarcely  j 
be  appreciated  too  highly.  In  this  class  we  place  Char¬ 
lotte  Bronte;  she  fulfils  the  requirements  glanced  at  al¬ 
ready  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  is  in  every  re¬ 
spect  a  faithful  delineator  of  the  scenes  and  {icrsons  she 
professes  to  describe.  How  faithful,  indeed,  few  can  ! 
scarcely  tell,  but  the  mass  can  darkly  feel  it  on  close  ac-  1 
qunintance  with  her.  The  charge  of  coarseness  brought  ■ 
against  her  works  she  herself  indignantly  repelled,  but  the  j 
base  notion  of  such  a  ch.arge  must  have  cruelly  wounded  ! 
her  spirit,  which,  though  strong  and  brave  as  a  lion,  was  | 
yet  pure  and  tender  as  that  of  a  child.  She  said,  “  I  trust 
God  will  take  from  me  whatever  power  of  invention  or  j 
expression  I  may  have,  before  He  lets  me  become  blind  to  I 
the  sense  of  what  is  fitting  or  unfitting  to  be  said.”  And  { 
it  is  on  record  that  she  was  deeply  grieved  and  long  dis¬ 
tressed  by  the  remark  made  to  her  on  one  occasion,  “  You 
know,  you  and  I,  Miss  Bronte,  have  both  written  naughty 
books  1  ”  Mrs.  Gaskell  goes  so  far  as  to  admit  that  there 
are  passages  in  the  writings  of  Currer  Bell  which  are 
coarse ;  for  ourselves,  we  can  scarcely  understand  what  is 
meant.  Roughness  there  is,  but  indecency  none,  and 
coarseness  seems  to  us  to  imply  a  little  more  than  mere 
roughness.  Several  of  the  characters  she  has  drawn  are 
reproductions  in  type  of  the  wildest  natures,  and  the  over- 
refined  sensibilities  of  some  readers  are  possibly  shocked 
by  their  extreme  naturalness.  Charlotte  Broutij  simply 
thought  of  painting  them  as  they  appeared,  never  thinking 
for  a  moment  there  could  be  harm  in  laying  in  deep  shadows 
where  deep  shadows  were  required.  Fielding  was  coarse, 
Wycherley  and  some  of  the  other  dramatists  more  so,  but 
their  examples  show  that  coarseness  is  an  unfortunate  epithet 
to  apply  to  the  writings  of  Currer  Bell.  If  applicable  to 
them,  it  is  totally  inapplicable  to  her.  Her  coarseness  — 
if  such  quality  exists  at  all  —  was  undetachable  from  her 
subjects.  She  would  have  ceased  to  be  the  true  delineator 
and  the  real  artist  she  aspired  to  be,  had  she  swerved  from 
the  outlines  of  character  she  undertook  to  fill  in.  In  truth, 
we  need  only  turn  to  “  Shirley  ”  and  “  Jane  Eyre  ”  to 
prove  the  position  that  Charlotte  Bronte  was  far  beyond 
the  common  novelist.  In  the  former  story  we  have  char¬ 
acters  which  for  sweetness  have  been  rarely  excelled, 
whilst  in  the  latter  we  have  a  .Tupiter  of  rugged  strength 
and  passion.  The  novelist  has  power  to  go  out  of  herself 
—  that  attribute  of  the  great  artist.  It  is  genius  which 
imiiels,  and  she  must  obey.  If  the  characters  are  occa¬ 
sionally  coarse,  she  is  unconscious  of  it;  she  is  cnly  aware 
of  their  truth.  No  need  for  her  to  lop  off  the  distorted 
branches  in  the  human  forest  of  her  delineations  in  order 
to  secure  a  level  growth  of  mediocrity.  She  could  not  if 
she  would,  and  is  too  intent  on  the  manifestations  of  nature 
to  do  so  if  she  could.  Such  creations  as  please  the  ordi¬ 
nary  romance-monger  would  be  an  abhorrence  to  her ;  it 
is  because  she  exalted  Art  that  she  could  not  depart  from 
the  True,  with  which  the  former,  when  real,  is  ever  in 
nnison. 

“  The  Professor,”  which  was  the  first  work  written  by 
I  Charlotte  Bronte  ostensibly  for  publication,  though  not  by 


any  means  her  first  effort  in  fiction  (what  author  does  not 
carry  the  recollection  of  many  juvenile  crudities  ?),  ex¬ 
hibits  a  great  amount  of  conscious  power,  but  also  an  in¬ 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  give  herself  free  scope. 
A  comparison  between  this  and  succeeding  works  will 
show  how  she  was  cramped  in  its  composition.  The  story 
is  good,  nevertheless,  though  numerous  publishers  to  whom 
it  was  submitted  decided  otherwise.  Its  author  has  pos¬ 
sibly  hit  upon  the  reason  for  its  rejection,  when  in  the 
preface  she  says  she  determined  to  give  her  hero  no  ad¬ 
ventitious  aid  or  success  whatever.  He  was  to  succeed,  if 
he  did  so,  by'  the  sheer  force  of  his  own  brain  and  labor. 
“  As  Adam’s  son  he  should  share  Adam’s  doom,  and  drain 
throughout  life  a  mixed  and  moderate  cup  of  enjoyment.” 
These  principles  were  of  course  unpopular;  the  novel- 
readers  of  the  day  demanded  soniethiiig  which  should  ex¬ 
hibit  more  of  the  romantic  and  tlie  heroic.  Battling  well, 
however,  with  materials  which  were  in  the  outset  obstruc¬ 
tive,  Currer  Bell  achieved  a  substantial  success.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  her  husband,  in  consenting  to  the 
publication  of  the  volume  sub.sequently,  did  a  wise  act. 
riiere  is  much  in  the  work  which  is  characteristic  of  its 
author  as  she  appears  in  her  later  novels,  and  the  drawing 
of  at  least  one  of  the  characters,  Mr.  Hunsden,  is  masterly. 
Some  of  the  materials,  we  are  told,  were  afterwards  used 
in  “  Villette”;  but  if  so  they  are  carefully  disguised,  and 
the  world  could  very  well  afford  to  welcome  the  two.  Pas¬ 
sages  occur  in  “  The  Professor  ”  which  are  almost  startling 
in  their  strength  of  passion  and  eloquence,  and  which 
alone  would  have  given  to  Currer  Bell  the  stamp  of  origi¬ 
nality.  All  the  toilsome  way  by  which  the  person  who 
gives  the  title  to  the  volume  is  led,  is  marked  by  the  in- 
tensest  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  although 
the  reader  may  not  be  able  to  feel  much  personal  enthusi¬ 
asm  in  the  various  characters,  he  must  at  once  yield  the 
point  that  he  is  perusing  the  thoughts  of  no  common  mind, 
'fhe  valuable  knowledge  which  the  author  acquired  abroad 
is  utilized  with  considerable  skill,  whilst  she  is  equally  at 
home  when  she  comes  to  delineate  the  Yorkshire  family  of 
the  Crinisworths.  Her  ideas  of  love  and  marriage,  after¬ 
wards  so  fully  developed  in  her  other  novels,  are  here 
touched  upon.  “  I  am  no  Oriental,”  says  the  Professor  : 

white  necks,  carmine  lips  and  cheeks,  clusters  of  bright 
curls,  do  not  .suffice  for  me,  without  that  Promethean  spark, 
which  will  live  after  the  roses  and  lilies  are  faded,  the 
burnished  hair  grown  gray.  In  sunshine,  in  prosperity, 
the  flowers  are  very  well  ;  but  how  many  wet  days  are 
there  in  life  —  November  seasons  of  disaster  —  when  a 
man’s  hearth  and  home  would  be  cold,  indeed,  without  the 
clear,  cheering  gleam  of  intellect?”  hove  without  the 
union  of  souls,  the  author  again  and  again  insists,  is  a 
delusion,  the  sheen  of  a  summer’s  day,  and  ({uite  as  fleet¬ 
ing.  Although  tlie  idea  of  “  The  Professor  ”  was  new, 
and  as  an  indication  of  the  grooves  in  which  its  author’s 
genius  was  afterwards  to  run,  we  would  not  willingly  have 
lost  it.  As  a  psychological  study  alone  it  was  well  worthy 
of  preservation. 

But  better  and  more  remarkable  works  followed.  The 
reading  world  has  very  seldom  been  startled  by  such  a 
genuine  and  powerful  piece  of  originality  as  “  Jane  Eyre.” 
One  can  almost  gauge  the  feeling,  after  reading  it,  which 
caused  Charlotte  Bronte  to  be  such  an  enthusiastb;  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Thackeray.  He,  at  any  rate,  she  knew,  would 
appreciate  her  efforts,  for  was  he  not  also  engaged  (with 
even  more  splendid  talents)  in  the  crusade  against  conven¬ 
tionality  ?  He,  at  least,  understood  her  burning  words, 
when  she  affirmed  that  “  conventionality  is  not  morality, 
self-righteousness  is  not  religion.  To  attack  the  first  is 
not  to  assail  the  last.  To  pluck  the  mask  from  the  face  of 
the  Pharisee,  is  not  to  lift  an  impious  hand  to  the  Crown 
of  Thorns.”  These  words  will  sufficiently  show  how  she 
endeavored  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  “  the  first  social  regen¬ 
erator  of  the  day,”  and  to  whom  she  inscribed  the  second 
edition  of  her  most  widely  known  book. 

“Jane  Eyre”  is  an  autobiography,  and  its  intention  is 
to  present  a  plain,  unbiassed  narrative  of  a  woman’s  life 
from  its  commencement  to  a  period  when  it  is  supposed  to 
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have  ceased  to  possess  interest  to  mankind  generally.  It 
is  told  fearlessly,  and  with  a  burning  pen.  But  there  is  no 
suppressio  veri ;  that,  its  author  would  have  scorned  :  per¬ 
haps  it  would  have  been  better  for  its  reception  in  some 
quarters  —  limited  in  range  we  are  happy  to  think  —  if 
the  narrator  of  the  story  had  glossed  over  some  portions  of 
her  heroine’s  history.  She  has  chosen,  however,  to  adhere 
to  stern  reality,  and  there  it  is  finally  for  us,  unpleasant 
and  rough  though  it  be  in  some  of  its  recorded  experiences. 
The  book  shows  the  most  opposite  qualities —  light,  dark¬ 
ness  ;  beauty,  deformity  ;  strength,  tenderness.  Its  pathos 
b  of  the  finest  quality,  stirring  most  deeply  l)ecause  it  is 
simple  and  unforced.  The  situations  are  very  vivid ; 
several  scenes  being  depicted  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  eradicate  from  the  memory  after  the  most  extensive 
reading  of  serial  literature.  Even  those  who  regard  it  as 
coarse  must  admit  its  strange  fascination.  It  was  a  book 
that  could  atford  to  be  independent  of  criticism,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  we  find  that,  before  the  reviews  appeared,  anxious 
and  continuous  inquiries  respecting  it  began  to  be  made  at 
the  libraries.  There  was  not  much  fiction  being  written 
which  fixed  the  public  eye,  and  the  issue  of  this  novel 
almost  created  an  era.  Forgotten  now  is  the  savage 
criticism  of  the  reviewer  who  said  of  the  author  of  “  Jane 
Eyre,”  “  She  must  be  one  who  for  some  sufficient  reason 
has  long  forfeited  the  society  of  her  sex,”  whilst  the  work 
which  baffled  his  judgment,  but  earned  his  vituperation, 
still  remains,  a  memento  of  real  genius  which  could  not  be 
suppressed. 

Although  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  prominent  delineation 
of  the  passion  of  love  in  strong  and  impulsive  natures, 
there  are  many  other  points  which  are  noticeable  about  it, 
and  should  therefore  be  mentioned.  The  keen  observation 
of  the  writer  is  manifest  on  almost  every  page.  Intense 
realism  is  its  chief  characteristic.  The  pictures  are  as  vivid 
and  bold  as  though  etched  by  a  Rembrandt,  or  drawn  by  a 
Salvator  Rosa.  Dickens  has  been  almost  equalleil  by  the 
description  of  the  school  at  Lowood,  to  which  Miss  Eyre 
was  sent,  and  which  might  well  be  described  as  Dothegirls’ 
Hall.  Here,  however  —  melancholy  lot  I  —  in  addition  to 
indifferent  food,  supplied  in  very  limited  quantities,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  threatening  about  “  damnation.”  The 
hypocritical  minister,  Mr.  Brocklehurst,  had  sometimes  the 
worst  of  it  in  his  dealings  with  Jane  Eyre,  as,  for  instance, 
in  this:  “  What  is  hell?”  “A  pit  full  of  fire.”  “  What 
must  you  do  to  avoid  it  ?  ”  The  answer  was  a  little  objec¬ 
tionable,  as  the  autobiographer  says,  “  I  must  keep  in  good 
health  and  not  die.”  As  a  corrective,  she  had  given  to 
her  to  read  “  The  Child’s  Guide,”  containing  “an  account 

of  the  awfully  sudden  death  of  Martha  G - ,  a  naughty 

child  addicted  to  falsehood  and  deceit.”  Certainly  if  this 
mental  pabulum,  combined  with  the  material  one  of 
nauseous  burnt  porridge,  was  not  potent  in  keeping  down 
the  old  Adam,  it  would  be  impossible  to  mention  an 
efl'ectual  remedy,  one  would  think.  As  the  story  progresses 
it  becomes  most  thrilling,  and  we  are  introduced  to  a 
character  which  is  frequently  regarded,  and  not  without 
reason,  as  Currer  Bell’s  masterpiece  of  powerful  drawing, 
namely,  Mr.  Rochester.  Strong  and  yet  weak,  a  very 
thunderbolt  for  strength  and  explosiveness,  and  yet  a  bundle 
of  ordinary  human  weaknesses,  this  individual  stands  forth 
as  real  and  living  a  portrait  as  is  to  be  found  existing  in 
word-painting,  lie  is  attractive  in  spite  of  his  numerous 
faults,  and  where  is  the  character  who  more  stood  in  need 
of  pity  V  Picture  him  at  Thornfield,  united  in  wedlock  to 
a  raving  maniac,  who  in  her  paroxysms  attempted  his  life, 
whilst  he,  in  return,  saved  hers  —  that  very  life  which  was 
a  curse,  and  brought  unutterable  gloom  to  him.  Then, 
too,  he  saw  the  form  that  he  loved,  but  could  not  retain, 
and  yet  felt  the  movement  of  a  wicked  but  ineffable  love 
towards  her  —  wicked,  because  of  the  tie  which  bound  him 
to  the  wild  being  who  bore  his  name.  Add  to  all  this  that 
his  nature  was  as  sensitive  as  it  was  intense,  and  where  is 
the  person  who  could  not  pity  Fairfax  Rochester?  Be¬ 
hold  him  again  afler  he  has  been  maimed  in  the  fruitless 
endeavor  to  save  the  maniac  from  death.  He  describes 
himself  as  “  no  better  than  the  old  lightning-struck  chest¬ 


nut-tree  in  Thornfield  orchard ;  ”  but  is  the  process  of  purifi¬ 
cation  to  be  counted  as  nothing  which  has  brought  about 
this  result?  — 

“  Jane  !  you  think  me  an  irreligious  dog,  I  dare  say ;  but  my 
heart  swells  with  gratitude  to  the  beneficent  God  of  this  earth 
just  now.  He  sees  not  as  man  sees,  but  far  clearer  ;  Judges  not 
as  man  judges,  but  far  more  wisely.  I  did  wrong :  1  woidd 
have  sullied  my  innocent  flower — breathed  guilt  on  its  purity; 
the  Omni|)otent  snatched  it  from  me.  I,  in  my  stiff-necked 
rebellion,  almost  cursed  the  dispensation  :  instead  of  bendinj:  to 
the  decree,  I  defied  it.  Divine  justice  pursued  its  course ;  dis. 
asters  came  thick  on  me :  I  was  forced  to  pass  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  His  chastisements  are  mighty, 
and  one  smote  me  which  has  humbled  me  forever.  You  know 
I  was  proud  of  my  strength,  but  what  is  it  now,  when  I  must 
give  it  over  to  foreign  guidance  as  a  child  does  it  weakness? 
Of  late,  .Jane  —  only  —  onlv  of  late — I  began  to  see  and  nc- 
knowleilge  the  hand  of  God  in  my  doom.  I  liegan  to  ex)K‘rience 
remorse,  repentance  ;  the  wish  for  reconcilement  to  my  Alaker. 

I  began  sometimes  to  pray ;  very  brief  prayers  they  were,  but 
very  sincere.” 

Verily,  this  is  the  epitome  of  an  experience  worthy  of 
being  sympathized  with,  and  valuable  to  be  written. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  and  greatest  cause 
of  the  extreme  vividness  of  the  writings  of  Charlotte  Bronte 
and  her  sisters  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  characters 
depicted  are  as  faithful  copies  from  real  life  as  though  an 
artist  had  sat  down  and  limned  their  features.  More  so : 
for  the  artist  has  nothing  to  do  with  psychological  char¬ 
acteristics,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  author.s,  are  as  accu¬ 
rately  described  as  the  features.  Having  fixed  upon  their 
subjects  for  analysis,  they  clung  to  them  like  a  shadow  or 
a  second  self,  and  the  very  isolation  by  which  they  were 
surrounded  lent  strength  to  their  conceptions.  The 
characters  are  true  to  their  respective  natures,  and  their 
final  ends  are  fearlessly  worked  out.  Having  spoken  of 
the  book  which  made  the  fame  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  let  us 
glance  at  her  next  most  important  work,  and  the  one 
which  we  like  best  of  all  —  “  Shirley.”  It  opens  with  a 
chapter  in  which  a  vein  of  humor  unsuspected  in  Charlotte 
Bronte  is  manifested,  and  we  know  of  no  other  author 
whose  sketches  so  much  remind  us  of  George  Eliot  as  this 
delineation  of  the  three  curates.  The  writer  has  com¬ 
pletely  unbent,  relaxed  from  the  severity  which  so  greatly 
predominates  in  her  other  works,  and  given  play  to  a  quiet 
and  yet  quaint  drollery  which  is  positively  irresistible.  A 
little  further  on,  however,  we  come  to  more  serious  busi¬ 
ness ;  and  the  terrible  machinery  riots  which  so  disastrously 
retarded  commercial  progress  at  the  period  at  which  this 
history  is  fixed,  affonl  e.xcellent  scope  for  those  graphic 
descriptions  in  which  Currer  Bell  stands  almost  unrivalled. 
The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  some  parts  of  Lanca¬ 
shire,  were  especially  subjected  to  hardship  and  ementes 
on  account  of  these  improvements  and  inventions  in  manu¬ 
facture,  and  the  sketch  of  Robert  Moore’s  campaign  against 
the  bigoted  factory  operatives  in  his  employ  and  that  of 
his  neighbors  is  only  a  fancy  one  as  regards  the  disposition 
of  the  eventa.  Such  things  were  common  at  the  time  of 
the  Luddite  riots,  but  in  adopting  these  riots  as  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  her  story,  the  author  also  took  characters  living 
in  her  own  day  and  at  her  own  door,  so  to  speak,  hoping 
they  would  thus  pass  unrecognized.  But  the  fact  that  the 
riots  occurred  thirty  years  previously  did  not  blind  the 
people  portrayed  to  the  knowledge  that  they  were  gazing 
upon  their  own  portraits.  The  Yorkes,  the  three  curates, 
and  Mrs.  Prior  are  all  portraits,  whilst  Shirley  herself  is 
Emily  Bronte  idealized,  or  rather  what  Emily  would  have 
been  had  she  been  placed  in  different  circumstances. 

Though  the  book  is  singularly  strong  in  individualities, 
there  is,  further,  more  general  merit  in  its  writing.  Its  scenic 
effects  are  beautiful ;  the  deep  love  of  nature  which 
possessed  the  soul  of  Currer  Bell  is  more  observable  here 
than  elsewhere.  It  is  what  we  should  describe  as  a  novel 
gooii  “  all  round.”  It  has  no  weak  side ;  it  is  the  most 
perfect  piece  of  writing  the  author  has  left  behind  her. 
There  is  not  the  terrible  sweep  of  passion  we  see  in  “Jane 
Eyre ;  ”  the  roughnesses  of  life  are  smoothed  down  a  little, 
and  it  seems  altogether  more  humanized  and  humanizing. 
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The  most  opposite  events  are  touched  upon  skilfully. 
Who  can  forget,  for  instance,  the  description  of  the  revival 
in  the  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Briarficld,  when  “  Doad  o’ 
Bill’s  ”  announced  positively  that  he  had  “  fun’  (found) 
liberty,”  and  the  excitement  amongst  the  brethren  was 
intense.  Why  can’t  these  worthy  people  take  their  religion 
a  little  more  (piietly  ?  As  our  author  says  on  this  occasion, 

“  the  roof  of  the  chapel  did  not  fly  off ;  which  speaks 
volumes  in  praise  of  its  solid  slating.”  A  little  further  on 
we  get  another  sample  of  power,  occurring  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  female  character.  “  Nature  made  her  in  the 
i  mood  in  which  she  makes  her  briars  and  thorns  ;  whereas  . 
for  the  creation  of  some  women  she  reserves  the  May 
morning  hours,  when  with  light  and  dew  she  woos  the 
primrose  from  the  turf,  and  the  lily  from  the  woodmoss.” 

Again,  we  find  in  this  novel  that  although  Currer  Bell 
was  not  a  great  poetess  through  the  usual  medium  of 
measured  cadence,  she  could  write  fine,  gennine  j)oetry  in 
a  prose  setting.  Witness  the  following  description  of 
nature  put  into  the  mouth  of  Shirley ;  — 

“I  saw  —  I  now  see  —  a  woman-Titan  :  her  robe  of  blue  air 
spreads  to  the  outskirts  of  the  heath  where  yonder  fioek  is  graz¬ 
ing  ;  a  veil,  white  as  an  avalanche,  sweeps  from  her  head  to  her 
feet,  and  arabesques  of  lightning  flame  on  its  imrders.  Under 
her  breast  I  see  her  zone,  jmrple  like  that  horizon  ;  through  its 
blush  shines  the  star  of  evening.  Her  steady  eyes  I  cannot 
picture;  they  are  clear  —  they  are  deep  as  fakes  —  they  arc 
lifted  and  full  of  worship — they  tremble  with  the  softness  of 
love  and  the  lustre  of  prayer.  Her  forehead  has  the  extianse  of 
a  cloud,  aud  is  paler  than  the  early  moon,  risen  long  Iwfore  dark 
gathers ;  she  reclines  her  bosom  on  the  ridge  of  Stillbro’  Moor ; 
her  mighty  hands  are  joined  beneath  it.  So  kneeling,  face  to 
face  she  speaks  with  God.  That  Eve  is  Jehovah’s  daughter,  as 
Adam  w.as  his  son.” 

Our  young  poets  might  well  covet  a  power  of  poetic 
description  like  this.  As  with  all  true  poetry,  there  is  not 
only  the  form  but  the  halo.  The  expression,  coming  as  it 
did  from  the  feeling,  begets  in  ns  the  feeling  again.  Other 
passages  of  equal  beauty  could  be  culled  from  “  Shirley,” 
gems  glittering  here  and  there  in  a  great  broad  field. 
Nature,  love,  happiness,  misery,  loss,  gain,  are  the  themes 
dilated  upon,  on  each  of  which  much  is  given  to  delight, 
to  improve,  .and  to  engender  sympathy. 

Charlotte  Bronte  e.\hibits  a  marked  contrast  in  one  re- 
I  spect  to  the  gretitest  female  novelist  at  present  living,  and 
perhaps  “  Shirley  ”  is  the  clearest  example  of  what  we  mean. 
Her  faith  is  unwavering  —  faith  in  the  Unseen.  But  be- 
[  cause  He  is  Unseen  she  would  teach  us  that  that  is  no 
reason  why  He  should  be  Unknown.  Neither  does  she 
form  impossible  Ideals.  Shirley  is  as  grand  a  character  in 
her  way  as  Dorothea  Brooke,  but  we  can  comprehend  her 
better.  And  though  Shirley’s  soul  was  deep,  and  she  had 
■  yearnings  after  greatness,  her  hopes  were  not  placed  be¬ 
yond  fruition,  as  in  the  case  of  Dorothea.  The  former 
says:  “Indisputably,  a  great,  good,  hand.some  man  is  the 
first  of  created  things.  I  would  scorn  to  contend  for  em¬ 
pire  with  him.  Shall  my  left  hand  dispute  for  precedence 
with  my  right  ?  —  shall  my  heart  quarrel  with  my  pulse  ? 
—  shall  my  veins  be  jealous  of  the  blood  which  fills  them  ?  ” 
Some  feeling  of  this  kind,  of  course,  Dorothea  indulged  to¬ 
wards  Mr.  Cassaubon ;  but  in  her  case  the  idol  is  shattered, 
whilst  Shirley  obtains  in  the  love  of  Louis  Moore  all  th,at 
she  craves  for.  It  was  Dorothea’s  fate  to  be  always  find¬ 
ing  humanity  fail,  and  created  things  insufficient  to'fill  the 
void  in  her  nature.  In  this  sense  Shirley  is  the  superior 
character.  Besides  her  love,  she  had  a  truer  insight  into 
the  means  of  procuring  happiness.  She  discovered  that  it 
must  sometimes  be  worked  for  with  her  own  hands.  Thus, 
then,  was  her  nature  completely  rounde<l.  With  reverence 
to  the  Supreme  were  added  his  richest  gift  of  love  and  the 
link  of  benevolence  to  bind  her  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Not  so  serenely  beautiful  as  Dorothea,  and  not  perhaps  so 
lofty  in  intellect,  she  is  yet  a  more  successful  character. 
On  her  forehead  there  is  not  written  —  Failure. 

If  the  sisters  Bronte  had  early  in  life  been  accustomed 
to  mingle  in  society,  and  had  not  been  imprisoned  within 
the  walls  of  Haworth  parsonage,  there  can  be  little  question 


that  we  should  have  had  more  masterly  an<l  more  general 
works  from  their  hands.  The  skill  they  exhibit  in  delineat¬ 
ing  life  should  not  have  been  confined  to  the  inhabitants 
of  those  northern  moors,  but  should  have  bt'en  employed  in 
other  haunts  and  other  scenes  likewise.  Their  field  has 
been  necessarily  restricted,  though  their  genius  had  full 
pl.ay  on  the  subjects  within  their  reach. 

But  to  demonstrate  the  capacity  to  turn  experience  to 
account  wherever  it  migb.t  be  obtained,  we  only  need  to 
direct  the  reader’s  attention  to  Charlotte  Bronte’s  latest 
work,  “  Villette.”  It  is  redolent  of  the  flavor  of  Brussels, 
i  where  the  author  and  her  sister  spent  some  years  of  their 
lives.  To  the  ordintiry  English  reader  it  is  probably  the 
most  uninteresting  of  all  the  works  of  Miss  Bronte,  as  page 
after  p.age  is  composed  mostly  of  French,  and  that  some¬ 
times  ditlicnlt  and  idiomatic.  This  doubtless  ojterated  to 
some  extent  against  its  popularity  with  the  mass  of  novel- 
readers,  though  the  book  seems  to  have  earned  the  most 
lavish  encomiums  from  the  critics.  It  exhibits,  however, 

I  the  genius  neither  of  “Jane  Eyre  ”  nor  of  “Shirley;’*  it 
is,  in  truth,  superior  to  the  fiction  of  ninety  per  cent,  of 
novelists,  but  it  scarcely  warranted  the  exfrav.agant  terms 
of  praise  which  were  sbowered  upon  it  by  the  reviewers. 
Tliese  v.aluable  individuals,  however,  were,  as  is  too  often 
the  c,ase  unfortunately,  wise  after  the  event  —  that  is,  they 
found  it  tolerably  safe  to  eulogize  a  new  work  from  the 
hand  of  one  who  had  already  established  her  position  as 
amongst  the  most  original  writers  of  the  age.  One  or  two 
of  the  tlrnmalis  personfe  evoke  sentiments  of  approval  on 
account  of  their  originality,  conspicuous  amongst  them 
being  Mr.  Paul  Emanuel  and  Miss  de  Bassompierre ;  but 
I  on  the  whole,  the  l)ook  is  disappointing,  for  there  is  no  one 
I  character  whose  fortunes  we  are  anxious  to  follow ;  and  a 
novel  which  fails  to  beget  a  personal  interest  must  be  said 
to  have  lost  its  chief  elnarm. 

Emily  Bronte  —  for  it  is  now  time  that  we  shotild  say 
something  of  the  two  other  persons  in  this  remarkable  trio 
—  was,  in  certain  respects,  the  most  extraordinary  of  the 
three  sisters.  She  has  this  distinction  at  any  rate,  that 
she  h.as  written  a  hook  which  stands  as  completely  alone  in 
the  language  as  does  the  “  Paratlise  Lost”  or  the  “  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress.”  This  of  itself,  setting  aside  subject  and 
construction,  is  no  mean  eminence.  Emily  .lane  Bronte, 
as  is  well  known,  was  the.  youngest  but  one  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bronte’s  children,  and  died  before  she  was  thirty  years 
of  age.  Early  in  life  she  displayed  a  singularly  masculine 
bent  of  intellect,  ami  astonished  those  with  whom  she  came 
in  contact  by  her  penetration,  and  that  settlement  of  char¬ 
acter  which  generally  only  comes  with  age.  She  went 
from  home  twice,  once  to  school  and  once  to  Brussels,  but 
it  was  like  the  caging  of  a  lioness,  and  her  sold  yearned  for 
the  liberty  of  home.  When  in  Brussels  she  attracted  and 
impressed  deeply  all  tho.se  who  came  across  her,  and  M. 
Heger  declared  she  should  have  been  a  man,  for  “  her 
powerful  reason  would  have  deduced  new  spheres  of  dis¬ 
covery  from  the  knowledge  of  the  old,  and  her  strong, 
imperious  will  would  never  have  been  daunted  by  opposi¬ 
tion  or  difficulty  ;  never  have  given  way  but  with  life.” 

On  her  return  to  Haworth  she  began  to  lose  in  beauty 
but  to  gain  in  impressiveness  of  feature,  and  she  divided 
her  time  between  homely  domestic  duties,  studies,  and 
rambles.  Shrinking  entirely  from  contact  with  the  life 
which  surrounded  her,  she  gave  herself  up  to  nature,  the 
result  lieing  apparent  in  her  works,  which  reveal  a  most 
Intimate  acquaintance  with  the  great  Mother  in  all  her 
moods.  Her  mind  was  absolutely  free  to  all  the  lessons 
which  she  should  teach,  and  she  embraced  them  with  the 
most  passionate  longing.  “  Her  native  hills  were  far  more 
to  her  than  a  spectacle ;  they  were  what  she  lived  in,  and 
by,  as  much  as  the  wild  birds,  their  tenants,  or  as  the 
heather,  their  pro<luce.”  Her  descriptions,  then,  of  natural 
scenery,  are  what  they  should  be,  and  all  they  should  he. 
Any  reader  of  her  works  must  perforce  acknowledge  the 
accuracy  of  these  observations.  Her  life,  however,  seemed 
to  be  an  unprized  one,  except  by  that  sister  who  loved  her 
profoundly,  and  who  keenly  appreciated  her  genius  as  it 
essayed  to  unfold  its  wings  in  the  sun.  But  whilst  she 
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lived  the  world  made  no  sign  of  recognition  of  her  strangely 
wierd  powers.  When  illness  came  her  indomitable  will 
still  enabled  her  to  present  an  unflinching  front  to  sym-  , 
pathizing  friends.  She  refused  to  see  the  doctor,  and  i 
would  not  have  it  that  she  was  ill.  To  the  last  she  retained  | 
an  indei>endent  spirit,  and  on  the  day  of  her  death  she  ; 
arose  and  dressed  herself  as  usual.  Her  end  reminds  us  ' 
of  that  of  her  brother  Branwell,  whose  will  was  so  strong  ; 
that  he  insisted  on  standing  up  to  die  and  did  actually  so  I 
die.  Emily  did  everything  for  herself  on  that  last  day, 
but  as  the  hours  drew  on  got  manifestly  worse,  and  could  ' 
only  whisper  in  gasps.  The  end  came  when  it  was  too  j 
late  to  proht  by  human  skill. 

“Wuthering  Heights,”  the  principal  work  she  has  left  | 
behind  her,  shows  a  massive  strength  which  is  of  the  rarest  | 
description.  Its  power  is  absolutely  Titanic ;  from  the  : 
first  page  to  the  last  it  reads  like  the  intellectual  throes  of  I 
a  giant.  It  is  fearful,  it  is  true,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  ■ 
most  unpleasant  books  ever  written  ;  but  we  stand  in  amaze 
at  the  almost  incredible  fact  that  it  was  written  by  a  slim  j 
country  girl  who  would  have  passed  in  a  crowd  as  an  insig¬ 
nificant  person,  and  who  had  had  little  or  no  e.xperience 
of  the  ways  of  the  world.  In  HeathclifT,  Emily  Bronte  has 
drawn  the  greatest  villain  extant,  after  lago.  He  has  no 
match  out  ot  Shakespeare.  The  Mepbistopheles  of  Goethe’s 
“Faust"  is  a  person  of  gentlemanly  proclivities  compared 
with  Heathclitf.  There  is  not  a  redeeming  quality  in  him;  ! 
his  coarseness  is  very  repellent ;  he  is  a  unique  specimen 
of  the  human  tiger.  Charlotte  Bronte  in  her  digest  of  this 
character  finds  one  ameliorating  circumstance  in  his  favor, 
one  link  which  connects  him  with  humanity,  namely,  his 
regard  for  one  of  his  victims,  Hareton  Earnshaw.  But  we 
cannot  agree  with  her;  his  feeling  towards  Earnshaw  is 
excessively  like  that  feline  affection  which  sometimes  de¬ 
stroys  its  own  offspring.  As  to  his  alleged  esteem  for  . 
Nelly  Dean,  perhaps  also  the  less  said  about  that  the  i 
better.  But  “  Wuthering  Heights  ”  is  a  marvellous  curi-  j 
osity  in  letters.  We  cnallenge  the  world  to  produce  i 
another  work  in  which  the  whole  atmosphere  seems  so  sur-  j 
charged  with  suppressed  electricity,  and  bound  in  with  the  1 
blackness  of  tempest  and  desolation.  From  the  time  when 
voung  Heathcliti  is  introduced  to  us,  “  as  dark  almost  as  if 
he  came  from  the  devil,”  to  the  last  page  of  the  story,  there 
is  nothing  but  savagery  and  ferocity,  except  when  we  are  ; 
taken  away  from  the  persons  to  the  scenes  of  the  narra-  | 
lives,  and  treated  to  those  pictures  in  which  the  author  t 
excels.  The  Heights  itself,  the  old  north-country  manor-  I 
house,  is  made  intensely  real  to  us,  but  not  more  so  than  | 
the  central  figure  of  the  story,  who,  believing  himself  alone  I 
one  night,  throws  open  the  lattice,  and  cries  with  terrible  ' 
anguish,  “  Cathy  I  oh,  my  heart’s  darling.  Hear  me  this  j 
once.  Catherine,  at  last  1  ”  Then  his  history  is  recapitu¬ 
lated,  by  one  who  witnessed  his  life  in  all  its  stages  ;  and 
in  the  passage  where  Catherine  informs  her  nurse  that  she 
has  promised  to  marry  Edgar  Linton,  but  ought  not  to 
have  done  so,  we  get  the  following  example  of  concentrated 
force :  — 

"  I  have  no  more  business  to  marry  Edgar  Linton  than  I 
have  to  be  in  heaven.  But  it  would  degrade  me  to  marrv 
Heathcliff  now  ;  so  he  shall  never  know  how  I  love  him,  and 
that  not  because  he’s  handsome,  Nelly,  but  because  he’s  more 
myself  than  I  am.  Whatever  our  souls  are  made  of,  his  and 
mine  are  the  same ;  and  Linton’s  is  as  different  as  moonbeams 

from  lightning,  or  frost  from  fire . Who  is  to  separate 

ns?  they’ll  meet  the  fate  of  Milo.  I  cannot  express  it;  but 
surely  you  and  everybody  have  a  notion  that  there  is,  or  should 
be,  an  existence  of  yours  beyond  you.  What  were  the  use  of 
my  creation  if  I  were  entirely  contained  here?  My  great 
miseries  in  this  world  have  bwn  HeathclifTs  miseries,  and  I 
watched  and  felt  each  from  the  beginning  ;  my  great  thought  in 
living  is  himself.  If  all  else  perished  and  he  remained,  I  should 
still  continue  to  be ;  and  if  all  else  remained  and  he  were 
annihilated,  the  universe  would  turn  to  a  mighty  stranger ;  I 
should  not  seem  a  part  of  it.  Mv  love  for  Linton  is  like  the 
foliage  in  the  woods ;  time  will  change  it,  I  m  well  aware,  as 
winter  changes  the  trees.  My  love  for  Heathcliff  resembles  the 
eternal  rucks  beneath;  a  source  of  little  visible  delight,  but 
necessary.  Nelly,  I  am  Heathclifif!  He’s  always,  always  in 


my  mind  ;  not  as  a  pleasure  any  more  than  I  am  always  a 
pleasure  to  myself,  but  as  my  own  being.” 

Then  comes  Catherine’s  death  —  when  she  asks  forgive¬ 
ness  for  having  wronged  him,  and  Heathcliff  answers, 
“  Kiss  me  again ;  and  don’t  let  me  see  your  eyes  1  I  forgive 
what  you  have  done  to  me.  I  love  my  murderer — but 
yours.'  How  can  1’?”  The  tale  of  woe  proceeds;  the 
despairing  man  longing  for  the  dead,  until  at  last  he  faces 
death,  and  being  asked  if  he  will  have  the  minister,  replies 
—  “I  tell  you  I  have  nearly  attained  my  heaven  ;  and 
that  of  others  is  altogether  unvalued  and  uncoveted  by 
me.”  He  then  sleeps  beside  her;  the  tragedy  of  eighteen 
years  is  complete.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  on  the 
question  whether  such  a  book  as  “Wuthering  Heights” 
ought  to  be  written,  and  Charlotte  Bronte  herself  felt  im- 
Ijelled  to  utter  some  words  of  defence  for  it.  Where  the 
mind  is  healthy  it  can  do  no  harm  ;  but  there  are  possibly 
organizations  upon  whom  it  might  exercise  a  baleful  influ¬ 
ence.  With  regard  to  the  drawing  of  Heathclitf,  Currer 
Bell  scarcely  thought  the  creation  of  .such  beings  justifiable, 
but  she  goes  on  to  say  that  “  the  writer  who  possesses  the 
creative  gift  owns  something  of  which  he  is  not  always 
master  —  something  that,  at  times,  strangely  wills  and 
works  for  itself.”  We  are  afraid  that  if  this  opinion  were 
pushed  to  its  logical  issues  it  would  be  found  incapable  of 
being  supported.  A  multiplication  of  such  books  as 
“  Wuthering  Heights  ”  without  corre.sjxmding  genius  would 
be  a  lamentable  thing,  no  doubt;  yet,  while  we  cannot 
defend  it  altogether  possibly  as  it  stands,  we  should  regret 
never  having  seen  it,  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
powerful  productions  in  the  whole  range  of  English  liter¬ 
ature. 

Anne  Bronte,  the  youngest  of  the  three  sisters,  was 
unlike  Charlotte  and  Emily  in  disposition  and  mental  con¬ 
stitution.  She  was  not  so  vigorous,  and  seemed  more 
dependent  upon  the  sympathy  of  others.  These  character¬ 
istics  are  apparent  in  her  works,  though  in  her  principal 
novel  there  are  touches  which  almost  remind  one  of  Emily. 
She  was,  nevertheless,  deficient  in  the  energy  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  her  sisters,  and  was  altogether  frailer  in  body, 
and  more  tender  and  serene  in  spirit.  The  devotional 
element  in  her  nature  was  very  strong,  as  will  be  seen  from 
a  perusal  of  her  poems.  Her  sensitiveness  was  great,  and 
apt  to  be  wounded  by  the  bitter  experiences  she  was  called 
upon  to  endure  as  one  of  the  class  of  ill-treated  individuals 
called  governesses.  Some  of  these  experiences  she  has 
commemorated  in  the  story  of  “  Agnes  Grey,”  which,  how¬ 
ever,  shows  no  notable  powers  of  penetration  and  insight 
such  as  the  world  had  been  accustomed  to  look  for  in  the 
authors  bearing  the  cognomen  of  Bell.  It  is  the  most  in¬ 
ferior  of  all  the  works  written  by  the  sisters,  though  inter¬ 
esting  in  many  aspects.  Possessed  of  a  less  determined 
will  than  Emily,  Anne  Bronte  bore  her  sufferings  patiently, 
and  as  the  hour  of  dissolution  approached,  the  terrors 
which  had  bound  her  spirit  were  dissipated,  and  she  passed 
away,  we  are  assured,  in  a  calm  and  triumphant  manner. 
Her  last  verses  are  most  beautiful  in  sentiment,  and  worked 
out  with  considerable  skill. 

It  is  a  curious  question  how  this  gentle  woman,  neve^ 
theless,  came  to  write  such  a  narrative  as  “  The  Tenant  of 
Wildfell  Hall,”  which  in  some  of  its  details  is  more  offen¬ 
sive  and  repulsive  than  the  great  piece  de  resistance  of  her 
next  eider  sister.  The  drunken  orgies  of  Mr.  Huntingdon 
and  his  companions  cannot  fail  to  be  disgusting  to  the 
reader,  vivid  though  the  relation  may  be  in  color.  Most 
probably  that  |K>rtion  of  the  story  was  suggested  by  the  sad 
practical  acquaintance  the  author  had  been  compelled  to 
make  of  the  effects  of  the  vice  of  drunkenness  in  her 
brother  Branwell.  The  sorrow  entailed  by  his  conduct 
weighed  upon  her  deeply,  and  she  gave  relief  to  her  feel¬ 
ings  by  picturing  the  sin  with  all  its  hideous  conse(|uence8 
I  and  deformity  through  the  medium  of  fiction.  It  might  be 
I  that  she  had  hope  such  a  revelation  would  be  effective  for 
I  good,  and  certainly  all  who  read  the  story  cannot  but  be 
j  affected  by  that  wretched  portion  of  it  devoted  to  the  de- 
I  lineation  of  a  drunkard.  It  is  the  strongest,  the  most  strik- 
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iniT  part  of  the  volume,  and  the  mystery  of  its  production 
by  such  a  pure  soul  as  Anne  Bronte’s  can  only  be  explained 
on  the  hypothesis  we  have  assumed.  The  love  of  Gilbert 
Markham  for  the  attractive  and  clever  widow  is  a  delight¬ 
ful  episode,  and  excellently  told,  and  the  closing  chapters 
go  very  far  to  redeem  the  unpleasantness  we  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  encounter  in  the  body  of  the  work.  As  with 
Emily,  Anne  Bronte’s  strong  point  as  a  novelist  was  in  the 
delineation  of  one  grand  master  passion  from  the  moment 
when  it  entered  into  the  soul  to  the  time  when  it  assumed 
complete  and  undisputed  possession  of  it.  We  see  this 
tyranny  of  passion  in  Heathclilf;  we  behold  the  tyranny 
again  in  another  direction  in  Mr.  Huntingdon.  In  both 
cases,  however,  it  is  finally  left  with  as  repulsive  an  appear¬ 
ance  as  the  graphic  pencils  of  the  artists  were  able  to  com¬ 
mand.  No  one  can  atlirm  that  vice  is  ever  winked  at :  it 
is,  on  the  contrary,  drawn  without  cloak  or  veil,  in  order 
that  its  devotees  may  be  ashamed,  or  that  those  who  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  its  victims  may  be  arrested  and 
^pulled.  Such,  we  take  it,  is  the  great  lesson  of  “  The 
Tenant  of  Wildiell  Hall,”  and  readers,  even  without  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  author,  would  be  unjust  to  aflirm  that  the 
lesson  is  not  taught  with  sutUcient  distinctiveness  and 
force.  'There  are  some  things  which  only  need  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  to  be  abhorred ;  and  this  feeling  probably  led  to 
the  production  of  the  work  just  alluded  to. 

Of  the  little  volume  of  poetry  written  conjointly  by  Cur- 
rer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell,  and  published  before  their  prose 
works,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said,  except  that  it  might 
teach  a  lesson  to  some  of  the  poets  of  the  present  <lay,  that 
the  best  inspiration  after  all  is  to  be  derived  from  contact 
with  Nature  herself.  Many  of  these  verses  are  not  only 
Wordsworthian  in  their'  simplicity  of  expression,  but  also 
in  their  reverent  feeling  for  the  Great  Teacher  of  all  true 
poets.  They  are  rills  which  spring  from  the  best  source  of 
mspiration,  and,  whilst  they  do  not  lose  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  their  respective  authors,  .are  all  imbued  with  intense 
love  of  outward  beauty,  and  breathe  of  the  native  heath 
upon  which  they  were  in  most  part  written.  'The  poems 
which  bear  traces  of  the  highest  flight  of  imagination  are 
undoubtedly  those  of  Ellis  Bell.  Her  genius  here  attains 
a  more  refined  expression,  without  losing  anything  of  its 
power.  In  several  instances  she  has  surrounded  an  old 
subject  with  new  and  delightful  interest,  and  even  where 
her  choice  has  fallen  upon  more  sombre  subjects,  the  origi¬ 
nality  is  so  great  that  we  are  lost  in  admiration,  and  enter 
fully  into  the  theme,  glad  of  the  new  thoughts  even  when 
the  old  theme,  per  se,  has  no  charms  for  us.  Amongst  the 
many  fine  things  which  have  been  said  of  Memory,  where 
are  there  four  lines  which  concentrate  so  much  regret  as 
are  found  embedded  in  this  utterance  V  — 

I  dare  not  let  it  languish, 

Dare  not  indulge  in  memory’s  rapturous  pain  ; 

Once  drinking  deep  of  that  divinest  angui.sh. 

How  could  I  taste  the  empty  world  again? 

This  was  no  maundering  of  a  simply  sentimental  spirit,  but 
the  outcome  of  a  soul  that  had  suffered,  and  had  not  lost 
its  strength,  though  deep  sorrow  encompassed  it,  and  ob¬ 
scured  its  vision.  There  was  not  the  light  that  shone  in 
the  old  days,  and  the  regret  that  has  overtaken  many  a 
heart  formed  a  truthful  and  fine  utterance  in  one  who  was 
gifted  with  a  power  of  expression  beyond  her  fellows.  But 
the  last  lines  which  this  wonderfully-gifted  woman  ever 
wrote  strike  us  as  being  specially  noteworthy.  They  are  an 
address  to  the  Deity ;  space  fails  us  to  quote  them  all,  but  as 
a  specimen  of  their  strength  we  may  give  the  following  :  — 

Vain  arc  the  thousand  creeds 
That  move  men’s  hearts;  unutterably  vain; 

Worthless  as  withered  weeds. 

Or  idlest  paths  amid  the  boundless  main. 

'To  waken  doubt  in  one 
Holding  so  fast  by  thine  infinity. 

Though  earth  and  man  w'erc  gone. 

And  suns  and  universes  ceased  to  be, 

And  Thou  wert  left  alone. 

Every  existence  would  exist  in  Thee. 


There  is  not  room  for  death, 

'  Nor  atom  that  his  nii;;ht  could  render  void  ; 

Thou,  Thou  art  Being  and  Breath, 

And  what  Thou  art  may  never  be  destroyed. 

We  will  not  stay  to  investigate  the  theology  of  this  passage, 
but  as  a  specimen  of  poetic  vigor  it  is  well  worthy  of  re¬ 
printing.  The  poems  of  Charlotte  Bronte  strike  us  as  be¬ 
ing  the  least  excellent  in  the  collection.  Correct  as  they 
are  in  sentiment  and  expression,  they  lack  the  emphasis  to 
be  perceived  in  those  of  her  sisters.  'The  probability  is 
that  while  Emily  and  Anne  Bronte  would  have  attained 
i  considerable  eminence  as  poets,  Charlotte  would  have 
wasted  her  powers  on  a  branch  of  literature  to  which  she 
was  not  quite  adapted.  In  the  case  of  Emily,  the  brief,  de¬ 
cisive,  epigrammatic  form  of  expression  suited  her  genius, 
just  as  the  devotional  cadence  suited  that  of  Anne,  but 
Charlotte  had  better  scope  in  a  more  didactic  and  extended 
style. 

One  spirit  breathes  through  the  poems  of  Acton  Bell 
—  that  which  animates  the  trembling  suppliant  appeal¬ 
ing  to  Heaven.  They  are  all  a  single  cry  couched  in 
different,  but  exquisite  language,  the  cry  of  a  dependant 
for  guidance  by  a  Sovereign  hand.  'The  moods  may  (lifter, 
but  the  substance  of  the  soul’s  aspiration  is  the  same,  and 
there  are  few  sweeter  religious  poems  than  that  which  con¬ 
tains  the  last  thoughts  and  wishes  of  Acton  Bell.  'The 
verses  are  so  well  known  that  we  refrain  from  reproducing 
them  ;  but  they  may  be  taken  as  a  good  illustration  of  the 
spirit  which  animated  the  author,  and  form  a  touching  fare¬ 
well  to  a  world  in  which  she  could  never  be  said  to  have 
been  at  home. 

With  regard  to  the  position  which  the  Brontes  occupy 
amongst  authors,  we  express  ourselves  with  some  diftidence. 
In  summing  up  their  general  merits,  and  pronouncing  upon 
their  works,  it  must  be  done  as  a  whole,  and  with  no  sin¬ 
gling  out  of  particular  excellences.  So,  whilst  Charlotte 
Bronte  infinitely  eclipses  novelists  of  the  highest  reputa¬ 
tion  in  isolated  qualities,  —  such  as  those  we  have  already 
endeavored  to  point  out,  —  it  must  be  confessed  that  when 
we  speak  of  her  as  the  artist  it  cannot  be  as  pertaining  to 
the  very  highest  rank.  Her  genius  is  intense,  but  not 
broad,  and  it  is  breadth  alone  which  distinguishes  the 
loftiest  minds. 

But  if  she  fails  to  attain  the  standard  of  the  few 
writers  who  have  been  uplifted  by  common  consent  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  fame,  she  is  the  ec^ual  of  any  au¬ 
thors  of  the  second  rank.  It  is  not  too  much  to  predict, 
in  fact,  that  many  meretricious  works  which  have  been 
commended  for  public  admiration  will  lose  in  popularity, 
while  those  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  will  increase. 
It  is  impossible  for  two  of  the  works  of  Charlotte  Bronte  to 
fall  out  of  our  literature.  They  have  been  stamped  as 
genuine  gold  and  will  keep  continually  in  circulation. 
Works  which  fail  to  pass  this  ordeal  are  those  which  are 
either  weak  or  false  ;  these  are  both  strong  and  true.  We 
obtain  from  the  author  of  “  Jane  Eyre  ”  no  multitude  of 
characters,  but  those  we  do  get  we  become  closely  familiar 
with  —  and  one  being  of  veritable  flesh  and  blood  is  worth 
a  thousand  insubstantial  imitations.  'The  novels  deal  with 
no  particular  forms  of  religious  belief,  or  social  ([uestions, 
which  the  author  would  doubtless  but  have  regarded  as  ac¬ 
cidents  of  which  she  cared  to  take  no  account ;  and  hence 
we  may  aflirm  that  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years  her  works 
would  read  as  freshly  as  when  they  first  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance. 

It  was  humanity  she  strove  to  produce  ;  not  its  creeds, 
crochets,  or  peculiarities ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
i  the  labor  will  triumphantly  stand  the  test  of  time.  The 
I  inner  life  of  a  soul  is  very  much  the  same  in  all  ages. 

<  Its  hopes,  its  fears,  and  its  joys  do  not  change  with  the 
I  changing  seasons  and  the  revolving  years.  Ages  pass 
away,  and  those  writers  and  writings  which  have  only  ap- 
I  pealed  to  transient  phases  of  thought  or  particular  changes 
I  of  society  are  swept  away  as  by  a  resistless  current,  whilst 
:  those  who  defy  the  potency  of  the  waves  are  the  gifted  few 
j  who  have  shown  the  genuine  power  of  interpreting  nature, 

>  or  of  dealing  with  the  passions  of  the  human  heart. 
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umbrella,  the  gentleman,  who  was  at  ehureh  himself,  kindlr 
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Years  ago  I  had  a  young  person  in  mj’  service  called 
Annabel  Brown.  The  Brown  was  not,  of  course,  surpris¬ 
ing  in  a  parlor-maid,  but  the  Annabel  was ;  and  the  more 
80  when  the  cook  made  Hannibal  of  it,  who.  I  need  not  re¬ 
mark,  was  a  gentleman  and  a  general.  For  my  part,  I 
would  not  encourage  such  a  name  at  all  in  one  in  her  posi¬ 
tion,  but  called  her  plain  “  Annie,”  with  which  she  was 
quite  content.  She  was  an  orphan  ;  but  I  had  known 
Doth  her  parents,  and  very  honest,  good  folks  they  were, 
with  plenty  of  common-sense  too,  so  that  it  could  not  have 
been  they,  but  her  “  godfather  and  go<lniothers  in  her  bap¬ 
tism,”  as  the  service  says,  who  gave  her  such  an  outlandish 
name  —  for  Christian  I  can’t  call  it.  She  was  a  modest 
girl,  who,  if  she  had  a  fault  in  dress,  was  given  to  extreme 
simplicity;  indeed,  some  of  my  visitors  used  to  say;  “So 
you  have  got  a  (J'takeress,  I  see  ;  ”  which  was,  of  course, 
ridiculous ;  for  though  one  does  not  want  one’s  servant  to 
be  chatterboxes,  one  likes  one’s  questions  to  be  answered 
by  something  more  than  “  Yes  ”  or  “  No,”  to  whicli,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  vocabulary  of  the  Friends  is  limited.  Moreover, 
though  I  am  not  a  great  lady,  nor  anything  like  it,  it  was 
not  likely  I  should  {termit  my  parlor-maid  to  “  thou  ”  and 
“  thee  ”  me,  and  far  less  iny  guests.  However,  wliat  with 
the  meekness  of  her  manners  and  the  simplicity  of  her  at¬ 
tire,  Annabel  Brown  might  have  sat  for  Mrs.  Fry,  suppos¬ 
ing  that  good  lady  to  have  ever  been  eighteen  and  a 
beauty.  Annie  had  brown  hair,  very  silken  and  plentiful ; 
large  brown  eyes  like  those  of  a  gazelle ;  and  a  soft,  rather 
alarmed  expression  of  face,  which,  if  it  did  not  suggest 
modesty,  was  the  most  hypocritical  mask  that  ever  woman 
wore.  Her  movements  were  quick,  but  noiseless  ;  and  al¬ 
together  she  reminded  one  of  a  mouse.  Jiike  a  mouse, 
however,  she  was  not  as  regards  purloining,  even  so  much 
as  a  rind  of  cheese.  I  could  have  trusted  her  with  untold 
gold ;  and  when  I  had  a  new  lionnet  or  other  piece  of  fin¬ 
ery,  1  felt  as  certain  that  Annabel  Brown  would  never  try 
them  on  even,  to  see  how  she  looked  in  my  cheval  glass,  as 
though  I  had  kept  them  under  lock  and  key.  Finally  and 
above  all,  she  had  no  followers  ;  or,  at  all  events,  they  fol¬ 
lowed  her  at  such  a  distance  that  they  never  came  within 
view  of  my  windows,  and  1  have  pretty  long  sight  for  such 
gentry. 

I  need  not  say  that  Annie  was  a  constant  church-goer, 
and  as  sure  as- Sunday  came  round,  alwavs  went  “  to  hear 
the  AVord  ”  (that  was  her  phrase,  thougL  she  was  by  no 
means  a  canter)  twice  a  day,  whether  it  was  wet  or  fine. 
In  the  evenings  she  never  went  out,  not  even  on  week-days, 
which  itself  spoke  volumes  in  her  praise.  She  had  no 
friends  in  town,  she  said,  in  explanation  of  this  phenome¬ 
non.  She  was  the  only  maid  I  ever  had  who  never  asked 
leave  to  pass  an  evening  with  her  “  friends  ”  or  “  cousins.” 
Well,  Iteing  such  a  pattern  of  propriety,  you  may  imagine 
my  astonishment  on  seeing  her  come  home  from  church 
one  day  accompanied  by  a  young  man,  who  left  her  at  the 
front  door  (my  area  gate  is  always  locked  on  Sunday)  with 
a  bow  that  would  not  have  disgraced  Ix)rd  Chesterfield. 

Though  a  fine  morning,  it  had  turned  out  wet,  and  I  no¬ 
ticed,  with  no  little  distress  of  mind,  that  the  umbrella 
which  he  was  holding  over  her  with  much  apparent  solici¬ 
tude  was  a  handsome  silk  one  ;  the  man  himself,  too,  had 
an  alarmingly  genteel  ap|>earance.  I  made  sure  that 
Annie  would  explain  this  unprecedented  circumstance 
without  any  inquiry  on  my  part ;  and  when  some  hours 
passed  by  without  her  doing  so,  the  matter  appeared  to  me 
all  the  graver. 

Accordingly,  at  night,  when  she  was  assisting  me  in  my 
room.  I  broached  the  subject  myself. 

“  .Annie,”  said  I.  “  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  you 
come  home  from  church  this  morning  accompanied  by  a 
stranger.  How  did  that  happen  ?  ” 

“  Well,  ma’am,  it  was  very  wet,”  returned  she  (with  a 
simplicity  that  would  have  quite  disarmed  me,  even  if  I 
had  entertained  any  indignation  against  her,  which  I  did 
not ;  I  only  felt  angry  with  the  man)  ;  “  and  as  1  had  no 


“  Annie,”  said  I,  solemnly,  “  do  not  imagine  that  men  — 
and  especially  gentlevnm  —  only  go  to  church  as  you  do.  to 
say  their  prayers.  I  once  heard  a  great  preacher,  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  divide  ‘  church-goers  ’  into  a  number  of  clasa's, 
some  of  which  were  of  a  very  unsatisfactory  sort.  Amonn 
others  there  was  the  ‘  umbrella  Christian,’  as  he  termed 
it ;  the  man  who  goes  into  a  church  merely  to  save  his  bat, 
or  get  out  of  the  rain.” 

I  “  But,  please,  ma’am,  this  gentleman  had  an  umbrella,” 
i  observed  Annabel  Brown. 

I  I  thought  it  rather  pert,  and  very  unlike  herself,  that  she 
should  iirgue  with  me  on  this  matter;  but  still.  I  was  tie- 
I  terniined  not  to  lose  my  temper. 

“  In  this  particular  case,  that  may  have  been  so,”  said  I; 

I  “  but  he  might  have  gone  to  church  with  a  wrong  motive, 
I  for  all  that.  To  tny  eyes  he  did  not  look  a  suitable  person 
j  for  a  yoting  woman  in  your  position  to  be  walking  with. 
He  left  you  at  the  front  door,  and  he  may  have  been  mis¬ 
taken  as  to  vour  condition  in  life.  Did  you  inform  him  of 
it  ?  ” 

“  No,  ma’am.” 

Annabel  Brown  was  certainly  too  (Juakerish  ;  any  other 
girl  would  have  seen  with  half  an  eye  that  I  was  rcalh 
solicitous  (for  her  own  sake)  to  know  what  the  man  hml 
said  to  her;  yet  all  that  1  could  get  out  of  Annie  was; 
“  No,  ma’am.”  It  was  not  treating  me,  I  thought,  with  the 
confidence  that  my  conduct  towards  her  had  merited.  She 
might  have  been  more  open  —  like  that- silk  umbrella. 

Ne.xt  Sunday  was  a  fine  one,  and  yet,  if  you  will  believe 
me,  Annie  came  home  again  escorted  by  that  very  man ! 
I  had  gone  to  church  myself,  and  returned,  as  usual,  some 
minutes  after  her ;  but  cook  informed  me  —  with  rather  a 
malicious  grin,  I  thought  —  that  such  had  really  been  the 
case.  I  had  not  put  the  question  ;  1  had  merely  asked 
whether  Annie  had  eome  in,  feeling  pretty  sure,  however, 
that  she  had,  and  was  gone  up-stairs  to  take  off  her  things, 
which  was  the  case. 

“  Oh  yes,  ma’am,  she  ’ave  come  in.  I  only  wonder  her 
friend  tlidn’t  come  in  with  her ;  he  seemed  so  very  much 
attached.” 

“  What  friend  V  ”  asked  I,  with  assumed  '.idifference. 

“  Oh  pray,  ma’am,  don’t  ask  me  :  Hannibal,  I  know,  is 
such  a  pattern.  Otherwise,  I  should  have  said  as  ’ow  he 
was  a  follower.” 

“  And  what  sort  of  a  man  was  he,  cook  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  quite  the  gentleman  to  look  at ;  fine  feathers  makes 
fine  birds  to  tbem  as  can  see  no  further ;  ”  and  cook  looked 
as  if  she  could  see  a  great  deal  further,  and  amongst  other 
things  the  house  robbed,  and  her  mistress’s  throat  cut,  in 
no  distant  perspective. 

But  I  did  not  fear  for  anything,  except  upon  Annie’s  ac¬ 
count,  and  resolved  at  once  to  give  her  a  good  “  talking 
to.” 

“  Now,  my  good  girl,”  said  I,  having  summoned  her  into 
the  drawing-room,  “  this  matter  must  be  put  a  stop  to  at 
once.  I  will  not  have  that  man  come  to  this  house  again. 
Don’t  say  ‘  What  man  '( ’  because  you  know  who  I  mean 
perfectly  well.  I  mean  the  umbrella-man.” 

“  Please,  ma’am,  he  had  no  umbrella  to-day.” 

She  was  so  simple,  that  I  felt  quite  ashamed  of  being 
angry  with  her. 

“  Umbrella  or  not,”  said  I,  “  he  shall  not  come  here.  A 
man  without  a  name  —  and  with  much  too  good  an  address 
—  is  perfectly  scandalous.’’ 

“  Please,  ma’am,  his  name  is  Trevelyan.” 

“Then,  that  is  much  to  good  for  you,"  answered  I. 
“  You  have  a  nice  manner  and  appearance  of  your  own, 
and  they  have  evidently  deceived  him ;  and  no  good  can 
come  of  such  a  misunderstanding  to  either  of  you.  Do 
you  understand  me  'I  ” 

“  Mr.  Trevelyan  knows,  ma’am,  that  I  am  but  a  servant,” 
observed  Annabel  gently,  and  with  a  little  blush. 

“  Tlien  the  more  shame  for  him,”  said  I,  sharply. 
“  ^lind,  from  this  moment,  you  never  walk  with  him,  or 
you  leave  my  service.” 
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Annabel  Hrown  lowered  her  head  in  respectful  assent ; 
she  would  have  said  “  Yes,  ma’am,”  if  she  could,  but  the 
tears  were  falling  fast  down  her  pretty  cheeks.  1  was  very 
sorry  for  her,  but  I  felt  sure  that  I  was  doing  my  duty  by 
her,  and  did  not  relent. 

The  next  Sunday,  she  came  home  alone.  She  had  been 
very  depressed  throughout  the  week,  but  going  to  church 
seemed  to  have  done  her  good,  for  she  looked  much  more 
cheerful.  My  impression  was  that  she  had  seen  him,  and 
got  rid  of  him  ;  and  in  doing  so,  had  discovered  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  such  a  proceeding.  lie  had  shown  his  hand  — 
with  the  false  c.ards  in  it  —  and  she  knew  him  for  a  cheat 
and  a  deceiver,  and  was  glad  to  have  escaped  tolerably 
heart-whole. 

She  was  not  so  much  to  be  pitied,  however,  after  all, 
my  gentle  reader,  as  you  will  hear ;  so  please  to  re.serve 

Sir  compassion  for  the  person  who  really  sutl'ered.  Mr. 

evelyan  at  once  proceeded  to  transfer  his  attentions 
to  me. 

The  very  next  morning,  Annie,  looking  rather  white, 
but  quiet  as  usual,  brought  up  a  card  into  the  drawing¬ 
room.  “  This  gentleman  wishes  to  see  you  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  if  you  are  disengaged,  ma’am.” 

“Mr.  Arthur  Trevelyan!”  exclaimed  I,  reading  the 
printed  name  ;  “  why,  that’s  never  your  Mr.  Trevelyan?  ” 
HSShe  was  about  to  say  “Yes,  ma’am,”  but  putting  on 
what  was  for  her  a  bold  face,  answered,  “  Well,  I  hope  he 
will  be  mine,  ma’am.” 

The  next  moment,  he  was  in  the  room,  and  Annie  had 
shut  the  door,  leaving  me  alone  with  this  Don  Giovanni. 

I  am  bound  to  say  he  w;is  a  very  good-looking,  gentlemanly 
person,  and  with  anything  but  an  impudent  air. 

“  I  have  ventured  to  call  upon  you,  madam,  with  relation 
I  to  Annabel  Brown,  who  is,  I  believe,  at  present  your  par¬ 
lor-maid.” 

'  “  Well,  sir,”  said  I,  very  stiff  and  formal. 

“  I  thought  it  would  be  only  courteous  to  let  you  know 
that  she  would  be  leaving  you,  probably  before  the  month 
is  up,  in  order  to  become  my  wife.  If,  as  she  says,  you 
forbid  us  to  meet,  I  shall  take  her  even  earlier,  as  I  find  it 
■  impossible  to  exist  without  her  society — at  all  events  on 
I  Sundays.” 

“Take  her  earlier — make  her  your  wife!”  reiterated 
I :  “  this  is  quite  incomprehensible  to  me,  sir ;  why,  you 
have  not  seen  her  haff  a  dozen  times  1  ” 

“  Nevertheless,  madam,  it  is  my  intention  to  marry  her, 
and  that  at  once.  She  is  of  age,  she  tells  me,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  it.” 

“  But  there  is  surely  a  great  difference  of  social  position, 
Mr.  Trevelyan.  You  have  the  air  and  manners  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  ;  while  she  ”  — 

“  Forgive  me,  madam,  for  interrupting  you,  but  I  am 
sure  you  are  yourself  too  much  a  gentlewomnn  to  say  any¬ 
thing  derogatory  of  the  person  I  have  selected  for  my  bride.” 

;  lie  fpiite  took  my  breath  away,  he  was  at  once  so  proud 
I  and  so  polite. 

“  I  am  twenty-six  years  of  age,  madam,”  he  went  on, 
“and  I  know  my  own  mind,  and  have  an  independent  for¬ 
tune.  There  is  no  sort  of  use  in  opposing  our  engagement, 

I  even  if  your  kind  heart  would  permit  you  to  do  so.  The 

i  chief  object  of  my  calling  upon  you  was  indeed  to  request 

a  personal  favor  of  you  in  connection  with  our  approach¬ 
ing  nuptials.  Annabel  tells  me  that  she  has  neither  father 
nor  mother,  nor  indeed  any  friend  in  London  except  your¬ 
self.” 

“  'fhat  certainly  was  my  belief,”  said  I,  “  until  lately.” 
Mr.  Trevelyan  only  smiled  afc  ^is  significant  reply. 

“  Well,  madam,  this  being  so,  and  you  having  reason,  I 
believe,  to  be  satisfied  with  Annabel  as  to  her  moral  (|uali- 
ties,  I  come  to  ask  of  you  the  gpreat  favor  of  your  giving 
her  away  at  the  attar.” 

“  I  give  Annie  away  1  and  to  you,  a  perfect  stranger  1 
Never  I  ” 

“  My  dear  madam,  I  honor  your  scruples,”  returned  the 
young  man  with  a  low  bow  (and  I  must  say,  for  grace  of 
manner  I  have  seldom  seen  his  ec|ual) ;  “  but  this  is  the 
address  of  my  lawyers,  and  this  ot  a  parish  clergyman  in 


your  vicinity,  who  will  both  vouch  for  my  respectability 
and  good  family.  Beyond  these  facts,  and  that  I  have 
sullicient  mean.s,  independent  of  a  profession,  to  support  a 
wife,  I  don’t  feel  called  upon  to  speak.” 

Mr.  Trevelyan  seemed  such  a  very  nice  young  man,  and 
I  had  such  a  true  regard  for  Annabiel,  that,  absurd  as  the 
proposition  of  my  giving  her  away  to  him  at  first  seemed, 

I  finally  came  in  to  it,  and,  about  three  weeks  afterwards, 
they  were  married  by  special  license.  She  was  not  at  all 
pufled  up  by  her  good  fortune,  and  though  he  gave  her  a 
great  sum  for  her  trousseau,  she  expended  it  with  her  usual 
quiet  good  taste.  Annabel  Brown  was  adapted  for  any  posi¬ 
tion  in  life  into  which  she  happened  to  be  thrown  that  did 
not  require  energy  or  powers  of  conversation,  in  which  she 
was  certainly  deficient ;  anil  out  of  the  fifty  maid-servants 
that  I  have  had  in  my  service  from  first  to  last,  she  was  the 
only  one  of  whom  I  could  say  as  much. 

“  But  how,”  my  readers  may  ask,  “  did  Annabel  get  on 
after  she  became  Mrs.  Trevelyan  ?  ” 

That  I  can’t  tell  you,  but  1  can  tell  you  what  happened 
to  me  in  consequence,  which  is  the  terrible  part  of  the 
whole  story. 

A  stately  carriage  drove  one  day  up  to  my  door,  and  my 
new  maid  (a  very  ditferent  one  from  dear  Annie)  came 
running  up  the  stairs  in  a  state  of  great  e.xcitement.  “  Oh 
mum,  please,  mum,  there’s  a  lord’s  coach  at  the  door,  and 
her  hulyship  wishes  to  see  you.” 

“  AV’hat’s  her  name  V  ”  demanded  I  quietly  ;  for  I  did  not 
wish  this  grinning  idiot  to  suppose  that  I  was  never  called 
upon  by  members  of  the  aristocracy. 

“  Here’s  her  card,  mum  :  the  Lady  llaliss  Soniethink  or 
other.” 

“  It  is  not  your  business  to  read  visitors’  cards,”  said  I 
stiffly.  “  Show  Lady  Alice  Trevelyan  up.” 

The  similarity  of  name  with  that  of  Annabel’s  husband 
of  course  struclc  me  at  once ;  yet  I  was  totally  unable  to 
conjecture  her  business  with  poor  insignificant  me.  I  was 
not  long,  however,  left  in  doubt.  A  tall,  bony,  stiff-backed 
woman  of  about  sixty  years  of  age  presently  sailed  into 
the  room. 

“^liss  Twitter,  I  believe  V  ”  said  she. 

“  The  same,”  replied  I,  politely.  “  Will  not  your  lady¬ 
ship  take  a  seat  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  not,”  answered  she,  snappishly.  “  I  merely 
came  to  see  that  sort  of  person  by  whose  nefarious  assist¬ 
ance  my  unfortunate  nephew  has  been  entrapped  into 
matrimony.  This  is  the  house,  is  it,”  said  she,  looking 
round  my  little  drawing-room  in  a  very  depreciatory  way, 
“  where  this  conspiracy  was  hatched  ?  In  this  vile  hole 
you  baited  your  trap,  did  you,  for  that  innocent  boy  ?  ” 

“  I  am  quite  at  a  loss,  madam,  to  know  what  you  mean,” 
said  I  (though  I  began  to  guess),  “  except  that  you  intend 
to  make  yourself  offensive.” 

“  You  are  right  there,  woman,”  she  rejoined,  acidly,  “  if 
you  should  never  again  be  right  in  your  life.  It  ,  is  the 
only  consolation  left  to  me,  after  the  ruin  of  our  house,  to 
tell  you  to  your  face  what  I  think  of  you.  You  are  a 
treacherous,  designing  creature ;  you  entered  into  a  fraudu¬ 
lent  conspiracy —  Yes,  I  know  it’s  actionable,  if  there’s 
a  witness ;  but  if  you  dare  to  come  near  the  bell.  I'll  knock 
you  down.  I  say,  you  conspired  to  seduce  the  affections  of 
my  nephew,  the  Honorable  Arthur  Trevelyan,  heir-pre¬ 
sumptive  to  the  Earl  of  Manilands.  I  don’t  say  you  did  it 
yourself;  I  wish  you  And,  because  then  the  probability  is 
that  the  disgrace  would  only  have  lasted  your  lifetime  ;  you 
employed  a  youthful  accomplice,  who  passed  as  your  maid¬ 
servant,  it  seems,  and  whose  fatal  charms  overcame  poor 
Arthur’s  scruples.  It  is  my  belief  that  you  both  ought  to 
be  hanged.  Don’t  answer  me  ;  don’t  venture  to  speak  to 
me,  lest  the  sound  of  vour  hated  voice  should  provoke  me 
beyond  all  bounds  1  Vou  were  a  witness  to  this  atrocious 
marriage.  I  have  reail  your  foolish  name  in  the  register, 
you  false,  perjured,  crafty,  abominable  woman  1  If  I  was 
not  a  lady  born  and  bred,  I  don’t  know  what  I  shouldn’t 
call  you  1  ” 

.  What  she  would  have  called  me  had  she  not  been  a  lady 
of  hereditary  title,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture ;  she  had 
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an  immense  vocabulary  of  abuse  even  as  it  was,  and  she 
exhausted  it. 

“  I  shall  come  again  and  let  you  know  what  my  opinion 
of  you  really  is  1  ”  were  her  last  words,  which  were  per¬ 
haps  the  most  terrible  of  all.  She  had  nearly  frightened 
me  out  of  my  wits  as  it  was  ;  and  the  threat  of  that  scene 
being  repeated,  lay  heavy  on  my  soul  tor  many  a  day,  until 
my  lease  was  out,  and  I  took  another  house.  Thank 
Heaven,  I  never  saw  her  ladyship  again. 

Once,  however,  I  saw  Lady  Manilands  herself  (for  her 
husband’s  uncle  died  after  a  few  years)  going  to  court  in 
the  very  quietest  dress  in  which  any  lady  ever  did  go  there ; 
she  gave  me  a  bow  and  a  smile  out  of  the  ciirriagc  window, 
and  that  was  all.  She  never  called  on  her  old  mistress. 
It  is  my  impression  that  in  her  heart  she  was  not  worthy 
of  her  husband.  How  they  got  on  together,  I  never  heard, 
but  what  I  have  narrated  is,  I  think,  a  lesson  to  mistre.xses 
against  encouraging  servant-maids  to  wed  above  their  po¬ 
sition.  I  have  heard  it  said  by  prudent  jjersons,  “  Never 
give  anything  away  ;  ”  but  above  all  I  would  impress  upon 
all  spinster  ladies,  “  Never  give  a  parlor-maid  away  in 
marriage  to  the  heir-presumptive  of  an  earldom,  especially 
if  he  has  an  aunt  who  is  touchy  about  the  honor  of  the 
family.” 


“Tl.” 

IN  TWO  PARTS.  II.  DWARKIXCH’S. 

Ti.me  passed  on.  Susan  Lutestring  had  been  for  two 
months  established  at  the  Hornet,  and  was  still  Unenlight¬ 
ened  as  to  the  mysterious  malady  of  her  master.  Passing 
some  hours  daily  at  work  in  her  mistress’s  room,  his  voice  had 
become  almost  as  familiar  to  her  as  his  mother’s,  with  whom, 
when  not  dispositd  for  study  or  music,  he  laughed  and 
chattered  incessantly.  There  was  no  trace  of  suffering  in 
those  clear  accents.  lie  played  and  sang  the  merriest  airs. 
He  moved  about  his  large,  luxurious  room  with  perfect 
freedom,  as  one  in  health,  nay,  there  was  one  occasion  on 
which  Susan  was  prepared  to  make  oath,  if  required,  that 
she  heard  him  waltzing  with  a  chair,  and  finishing  up  with 
some  gymnastic  performance,  to  which  his  mother  at  length 
put  an  authoritative  end.  That  he  ate  and  drink  in  the 
satisfactory  manner  characterized  by  Mrs.  Martin  as  “  like 
a  good  un,”  none  who  saw  the  amount  of  viands  carried  in, 
ai.d  not  brought  out  again,  by  Lufra,  the  deaf  and  dumb 
page,  would  presume  to  doubt.  This  youth  was  Susan’s 
great  aversion.  She  could  not  divest  herself  of  an  odd  sort 
of  resentment  that  the  little  wretch  should  be  in  full  pos¬ 
session  of  the  secret  she  was  longing  in  vain  to  know.  In 
vain,  as  it  seemed,  for  her  mistress’s  health  had  improved 
of  late,  and  the  need  of  her  assistance  appeared  further  off 
than  ever. 

At  length,  one  night  Susan’s  eyes  rested  on  her  master. 
She  had  had  occasion,  very  late,  to  revisit  the  sitting-room 
below,  and  while  passing  through  the  corridor  to  regain 
her  room,  saw  him  come  forth  in  his  rich,  thickly  quilted 
walking-dress,  and  noiseless  slippers.  Hardly  knowing 
what  to  do.  Susan  shrank  back  into  a  recess  close  at  hand 
and  remained  unnoticed. 

Her  master  walked  with  a  measured,  manly  step,  his 
head  slightly  bent,  and  covered  with  a  hood  which  con¬ 
cealed  his  features  from  a  side  view.  Each  hand  was 
thrust  into  the  ample  opposite  sleeve,  lie  must  have  been 
little,  if  anything,  short  of  six  feet  in  height ;  and,  so  far 
as  the  thick  robe  permitted  it  to  be  surmised,  of  a  finely- 
moulded  person. 

ejaculated  Susan,  as  she  gained  her  room,  and 
noiselessly  closed  the  door. 

Fate  willed  that  she  should  have  a  still  better  chance, 
and  that  within  a  day  or  two.  ^ 

Being  alone  with  her  mistress,  one  morning,  the  latter 
was  summoned  to  a  visitor.  Susan  was  still  busied  about 
the  room,  when  her  master’s  voice  pronounced  her  name. 

“  Sir,”  said  Susan,  startled. 

**  Come  in,  Susan,”  was  the  quiet  rejoinder. 
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So  the  moment  had  arrived.  Despite  her  natural  firm¬ 
ness,  the  girl’s  heart  gave  a  throb,  as  she  stepped  towards 
the  door,  just  ajar.  What  was  she  about  to  see  ? 

It  was  not  easy,  at  first,  to  distinguish  anything,  the 
shutters  being  partially  closed,  and  the  spacious  chamlier 
being  otherwise  darkened  with  heavy  curtains.  The  bed 
I  itself,  an  imposing  structure,  that  might  have  acconiuio- 
I  dated  Og,  spread  a  mighty  canopy  across  two  thirds  of  the 
I  breadth  of  the  luxurious  apartment,  yet  left  abundant  space 
j  fur  the  tables,  couches,  cabinets,  book  and  music  stands; 

,  besides  a  thousand  etceteras  bearing  silent  witness  to  the 
i  refined  taste  and  intellectual  culture  of  its  recluse  inhabi- 
I  tant. 

The  latter,  folded  in  his  brocaded  gown,  reclined  upon 
I  a  deep  couch  that  filled  up  a  recess  in  the  window. 

!  “  Come  in  !  come  in  !  ”  he  rejMjated,  laughing  merrily,  as 

he  caught  sight  of  Susan’s  appalled  look  in  a  hand-mirror 
with  which  he  had  l>een  playing.  “  The  tiger’s  quite  tame 

—  he  never  bites.  Besides,  you  can  leave  the  door  well 
I  open,  Susan,  so  as  to  make  the  better  bolt  of  it,  should 
I  your  fears  get  the  better  of  you,  when  you  see  ”  — 

He  glanced  round  at  her,  but  with  so  quick  a  movement 
that  she  got  no  glimpse  of  his  face. 

“  You  stand  it  very  well.  You’ll  do,”  continued  the 
young  man,  in  a  satisfied  tone.  “  A  little  nearer,  if  you 
please.  Miss  Lutestring.  Put  yourself  in  that  comfortable 
:  chair  —  a  little  behind  me  —  so,  w’here  1  secure  the  unfair 
'  advantage  of  seeing  you,  myself  unseen,  and  oblige  me 
!  with  a  lew  items  of  Grandchester  gossip,  from  the  paper 
beside  you.” 

I  Susan  obeyed.  But  the  selections  she  made  did  not 
!  seem  greatly  to  interest  her  listener.  It  was  manifest, 
however,  that  he  was  watching  her  intently,  all  the  time, 
in  his  mirror,  holding  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  his 
own  face  invisible  to  his  companion.  Presently,  either  in 
absence  or  from  accident,  he  changed  the  position  of  the 
glass  for  a  moment,  and  Susan,  glancing  up  at  the  same 
instant,  saw  the  rellection  of  his  brow  and  eyes.  She  had 
!  barely  time  to  observe  that  these  latter  were  large,  and 
glowing  with  a  singular  lustre,  when  her  master,  with  a 
movement  of  impatience,  bade  her  proceed, 
j  Susan  read  :  — 

I  “  To  those  who  take  interest  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
more  eccentric  forms  of  nature,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
promise  an  unprecedented  treat.  Th*  uncertainty  attend¬ 
ant  upon  the  best  concerted  schemes  forbids  us  to  do  more 
than  recall  to  the  recollection  of  our  readers  the  mysterious 
announcement  that  has,  for  the  last  few  days,  invested  all 
the  dead,  and  a  few  of  the  living  walls  in  Grandchester  with 
an  unusual  interest.  ‘  It  is  coming  '  —  that  is  all.  But  it 
;  has  been  enough,  as  the  poet  writes,  ‘  to  haunt,  to  startle, 
j  and  waylay.’  What  is  eomingV  whence  V  and  why  Y  Is  it 
an  earthquake  ?  a  famine  V  a  tidal  wave  ?  a  revolution  ? 

'  Let  us  be  composed.  No  need  to  put  our  houses  in  order, 

I  otherwise  than  may  be  consistent  with  giving  the  entire 
establishment  a  holiday,  with  permission  to  visit  the  most 
extraordinary  existing  phenomenon  of  the  present  age.  ‘  It 
I  is  coming  ’  —  steadily,  but  surely  coming.  Yet  one  short 
'  week,  and  we  shall  be  enabled  to  proclaim  —  ‘  Hasten  to 
I  Uwarfinch’s.  It  is  come.'”’ 

.  “  Ah !  to  Dwarfinch’s !  ”  repeated  Mountloy.  “  I’m  glad 

something  is  coming  to  the  jioor  devil  1  Why,  it’s  months 

—  absolutely  months  —  since  there  was  the  glimmer  of  a 
lamp  about  that  old  shop  I  They  say  he  has  a  wife  and 
five  children,  and  nothing  to  keep  them  on,  except  the 
occasional  letting  of  that  horrible  old  edifice,  which  was 
once,  my  mother  declares,  a  mad-house,  and  still  ”  —  he 
added,  with  a  short,  but  not  unfeeling  laugh  —  “  retains 
one  lunatic  —  the  man  who  took  it  I  Ah  1  here’s  my 
mother.  Thanks,  Miss  Lutestring,  I  need  detain  you  no 
longer.” 

Susan  went  to  her  room. 

I  While  standing  at  the  window,  her  eyes  thoughtfully 
1  resting  upon  the  drear  assembly-rooms,  she  became  con- 
I  scious  of  an  unwonted  movement  in  front  of  that  building. 

Workmen  were  arriving  —  carpenters  and  plasterers,  — 

'  ladders  were  reared  against  the  massive  walls,  gas-fittings 
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sprouted  forth,  mighty  posters  unrolled  themselves,  and  an  : 
enormous  object,  seemingly  a  transparency,  but  as  yet  , 
shrouded  from  the  public  gaze,  was  slowly  hoisted  to  the  I 
very  centre  of  the  structure,  just  above  the  principal  door.  | 
A  small,  nervous-looking  man,  in  very  seedy  attire,  but  , 
having  the  air  of  belonging  to  a  better  class,  fidgeted  about  I 
among  the  workmen,  and  seemed  to  point  out  to  two  | 
pretty  and  neatly-clad  children,  who  clung  to  him  on  j 
either  hand,  the  wonderful  metamorphosis  in  progress. 
This  was  Mr.  Dwarfinch,  the  proprietor. 

So  much  wiis  Susan  interested  in  what  was  before  her, 
that  she  was  only  roused  by  the  pleasant  voice  of  the  old 
housekeeper  at  her  elbow.  j 

“  Well,  I’m  glad  to  see  this !  ”  said  Mrs.  Martin.  “  Poor 
things,  they  wanted  a  fillip  of  some  sort.  The  last  thing  j 
was  a  horrery  and  lectur,’  which  didn’t  pay,  for  some  boys  i 
stole  the  sun,  and  Mars  and  Saturn  being  at  the  pewter- 
er’s,  the  heavens  was  thin.  1  wonder  what’s  coming 
now?  ” 

In  the  intervals  of  conjecture,  Mrs.  Martin  made  Susan  j 
acquainted  with  the  received  history  of  “  Dwarfinch’s.”  | 

Mr.  D.,  a  gentleman  by  birth,  and  a  graduate  of  Cam-  | 
bridge,  had,  in  early  manhood,  been  induced  to  take  part  | 
in  some  private  theatricals.  Such  unfortunate  good  fortune  | 
attended  his  first  performance,  that  the  poor  gentleman  imag-  j 
ined  himself  an  actor  on  the  spot.  Abandoning  all  other 
views,  be  embraced  the  professional  stage,  failed  signally, 
sank  from  grade  to  grade,  was  unable  to  obtain  an  engage¬ 
ment  even  for  the  humblest  line  of  parts,  wandered  aim¬ 
lessly  about,  and  was  ultimately  directed  by  his  evil  star 
to  Grandchester,  the  old  assembly-rooms  of  which  were  at 
that  moment  sadly  in  want  of  a  lessee. 

“  A  bank-note,  sir  1  A  bank-note  I  ”  asserted  the  agent. 
“Mints  of  money  to  be  made  there.  Rent,  a  flea-bite. 
Repairs  might  be  reckoned  on  your  thumb-nail.  What  do 
you  say  ?  ” 

Mr.  Dwarfinch,  with  some  misgiving,  glanced  mechani¬ 
cally  at  his  thumb-nail.  He  did,  however,  take  the  rooms, 
and,  for  the  first  year,  not  only  covered  bis  expenses,  but 
contrived  to  make  a  decent  living.  Encouraged  by  this 
the  misguided  man  disappeared  tor  a  few  days,  and  re¬ 
turned  with  a  wife,  a  pretty  and  interesting  woman,  who, 
within  the  next  five  years,  with  the  help  of  twins,  managed 
to  surround  her  embarrassed  lord  with  five  little  pledges 
of  their  mutual  love. 

Alas  I  as  expenses  increased,  income  diminished.  Some 
new  public  rooms  were  opened  in  a  better  situation.  Their 
lessee  had  money  as  well  as  enterprise.  “  Dwarfinch’s,” 
despite  the  respect  in  which  the  manager  was  held,  and 
the  sympathy  felt  by  many,  in  his  manly  struggles,  fell 
into  more  and  more  disfavor,  until,  as  Mountjoy  had  said,  it 
was  with  extreme  difficulty  {>oor  Dwarfinch  could  provide 
fitting  food  and  raiment  for  the  wife  and  children  he 
idolized. 

Now  and  again  the  desolate  pile  glimmered  with  a 
momentary  brightness.  A  meeting,  a  cheap  concert,  a 
lecture,  a  charity  dinner,  might  put  ten  or  fifteen  pounds 
into  the  pocket  of  the  starving  family,  but  this  was  nothing 
to  their  needs,  and  affairs  of  late  had  looked  gloomy  in  the 
extreme. 

Kind-hearted  Mrs.  Martin,  who  had  scraped  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Mrs.  Dwarfinch,  with  the  object  of  administer¬ 
ing  fillips,  in  the  shape  of  marmalade  and  raspberry-tarts, 
to  the  pretty  children,  heartily  rejoiced  to  see  the  spirited 
preparations  now  in  progress,  for  wh&t  was  evidently  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  desperate  fling  at  fortune. 

An  offer  of  four  pounds,  light  and  waiting  included,  from 
an  itinerant  conjuror,  had  been  the  straw  that  broke  the 
camel’s  back. 

“  I’ll  stand  this  no  longer  1  ”  exclaimed  the  outraged 
proprietor,  starting  up  in  a  rage,  and  flinging  the  conju¬ 
ror’s  letter  into  the  grate.  “  Alice,  we  must  do  something 
—  must  go  in  for,  for  —  something.  A  man  or  a  mouse, 
my  dear!  We  have  just  twenty-five  pounds  left  in  the 
world.  In  it  shall  go.” 

“In  what,  my  dear?  ”  asked  his  wife,  with  a  somewhat 
wan  and  hopeless  smile. 


“  .\nything  I  ”  was  fhe  reckless  rejoinder.  “  Cat-show ; 
baby-show  ;  lion  ;  gladiators ;  Blondin  I  I’ll  have  the  post¬ 
ers  out  this  very  day  I  ” 

“  Letter,  pa,”  cried  Miss  Alice  Dwarfinch,  skipping  into 
the  room,  and  handing  him  a  note,  which  appeared  to  have 
been  sealed  with  marmalade. 

Mr.  Dwarfinch  tore  it  open,  read,  and  sank  back  into  his 
chair,  pale  with  emotion. 

“The  very  thing,  my  love;  it’s  like  a  —  a  summons  1 
It’s  like  a  providence !  My  benefactor !  Restorer  of  my 
fortunes  I”  he  continued,  walking  about  in  ecstasy,  and 
waving  the  letter  over  his  head.  “  Blessings  on  your 
name !  ” 

“  What  is  his  name  ?  ”  asked  his  wife,  fully  roused. 

“  His  name,”  replied  Mr.  Dwarfinch,  growing  more  com¬ 
posed,  “  is  Tippeny.  He  is,  without  exception,  the  great¬ 
est  marvel  of  the  age,  yet,  with  the  modesty  of  true  genius, 
this  great,  this  gifted  man,  will  present  himself  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  at  these  rooms,  on  being  guaranteed  twenty  pounds.” 

“  Twenty  pounds !  ”  ejaculated  his  wife,  faintly. 

“  Twenty  !  ”  repeated  Mr.  Dwarfinch,  firmly.  “  My  love, 
I  know  what  I  am  about.  Ask  no  questions.  'To  work  — 
to  work  !  ” 

Mrs.  Dwarfinch,  whose  faith  in  her  spouse’s  judgment 
held  out  against  all  bis  ill-luck,  was  quite  content  to  ask 
no  questions.  He  himself  went  “  to  work  ”  with  all  the 
zeal  and  intrepidity  of  a  man  who  feels  that  fortune  is  at 
last  really  coming  to  his  call,  and  must  be  welcomed  with 
all  the  honors  «.  3  to  a  long-absent  guest.  He  papered 
Grandchester  from  end  to  end.  He  engaged  whole  col¬ 
umns  of  the  local  journals.  He  sent  forth  processions,  with 
boards  and  handbills.  All  announcements  were  confined 
to  the  three  warning  words,  “  It  is  coming,”  and  it  was 
only  when  public  curiosity  had  been  stimulated  to  the 
utmost,  that  “  Dwarfinch’s”  was  at  length  superadded,  as 
the  scene  of  “  It’s  ”  appearance. 

It  was  on  the  day  succeeding  Susan’s  first  interview  with 
her  master,  that  the  huge  transparency  in  front  of  Dwar¬ 
finch’s  was  solemnly  unveiled,  and  revealed  the  tremendous 
secret. 

'Fhere  appeared  the  semblance  of  an  enormous  skeleton, 
at  least  twelve  feet  high. 

Dressed  it  certainly  was,  but  the  close-fitting  “  shape  ” 
—  of  yellowish  white,  judiciously  chosen,  as  being  the 
nearest  approach  to  bone  —  revealed  the  minutest  articu¬ 
lation  in  every  joint  and  limb.  The  scanty  doublet  was  of 
a  darker  hue,  but  —  as  if  the  tailor  had  shrunk  from  the 
task  of  adapting  any  outer  garment  to  the  fearful  angle  of 
those  projecting  hips  —  holes  had  been  provided,  through 
which  these  joints  seemed  to  force  their  way.  The  coun- 
,  tenance  of  this  spectral  monster  was  lit  up  with  a  ghastly 
'  grin,  intended,  as  afterwards  appeared,  to  symbolize  the 
i  gay  and  genial  temperament  belonging  to  the  individual 
!  who  had  thus  been  permitted,  through  some  caprice  of 
nature,  to  shake  off  the  burden  of  the  flesh,  without  parting 
with  his  bones.  New  posters,  unfolding  themselves  in 
every  direction,  proclaimed  that  Mr.  Edward  Tippeny  — 
the  celebrated  Living  Skeleton,  the  Wonder  of  the  Age  — 
was  about  to  present  himself  at  Dwarfinch’s ;  and  a  bill, 
larger  than  any  yet  issued,  confidently  announced,  “  It  is 
IIKKE  I  ■’ 

It  really  seemed  that  fortune  designed  to  compensate 
iioor  Dwarfinch  for  the  many  scurvy  tricks  she  had  played 
j  him.  Grandchester  happened  to  be  greatly  in  want  of  a 
I  public  sensation  of  some  sort.  The  militia,  at  this  moment 
I  emlmdied,  helped  to  flood  the  streets  at  evening  with  groups 
of  idlers.  A  large  party  of  seamen,  just  paid  off  from  a 
ship  of  war,  had  come  up  the  country  on  a  spree.  Any 
exhibition,  of  ilecent  attraction,  would  probably  have  done 
good  business  for  a  night  or  two.  How  much  more,  then, 
5ie  mighty  Skeleton,  the  Wonder  of  the  Age  ?  At  all 
events  the  thing  took,  to  a  degree  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  the  ancient  city.  'Two  days  before  that  fixed  for 
“  It’s  ”  appearance  (the  bills  persisted  in  so  describing  Mr. 

I  Tippeny)  every  seat  in  the  vast  assembly-room  was  en- 
j  gaged,  and  this  at  prices  double  those  demanded  for  any 
;  previous  entertainment  on  record. 
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Ix)ng  before  the  hour  of  opening,  so  dense  was  the  mul¬ 
titude  around  the  doors,  that  the  police  on  duty  with 
difficulty  made  way  for  the  carriages  to  set  down.  As  for 
pit  and  gallery,  such  was  the  rush  that  not  one  half  of 
those  who  sought  admission  were  lucky  enough  to  pass  the 
threshold. 

Before  recounting  what  followed  on  that  eventful  day, 
we  must  return  for  a  moment  to  the  Hornet. 

As  if — the  ice  once  broken  —  young  Mountjoy  found 
solace  in  the  presence  of  his  new  companion,  Susan  found 
herself  summoned  to  his  room  every  day.  This  was  indeed 
the  more  necessary,  as  his  mother  had  been  indisposed  for 
a  day  or  two,  and,  on  the  evening  on  which  we  revisit  the 
Hornet,  had  not  quitted  her  bed  at  all. 

Susan  had  read  herself  almost  hoarse,  her  master  being 
apparently  disinclined  to  do  anything  but  listen  to  her 
musical  tones,  and  gaze  intently  into  the  mirror  which 
seldom  left  his  hand.  He  had  grown  more  careless  in 
handling  it.  Again  and  again  Susan  caught  sight  of  those 
large,  earnest,  glittering  eyes,  and,  moreover,  knew  —  or 
rather  felt  —  that  they  were  perpetually  fi.\ed  on  he' s.  To 
read  their  expression  was  impossible,  and  the  rest  of  his 
features  remained  too  cautiously  veiled  to  oiler  any  inter¬ 
pretation. 

The  proceedings  at  Dwarfineh’s  had  seemed  to  interest 
him  in  a  remarkable  degree.  After  the  uncovering  of  the 
transparency,  he  had  remained  at  the  window  as  if  fas¬ 
cinated  by  the  grisly,  grinning  monster,  and  had  even 
directed  that  some  branches  of  one  of  the  trees  in  the 
carriage  sweep  that  intercepted  his  view  should  be  lopped 
away.  Whatever  might  be  his  own  affliction,  it  had  man¬ 
ifestly  softened  his  heart  towards  the  misfortunes  of  an¬ 
other,  but  he  could  hardly  forgive  poor  Mr.  Tippeny  for 
making  himself  a  public  show. 

“  The  miserable  beggar,”  he  growled.  “  And  as  if  it  was 
not  enough  to  be  poked,  and  prodded,  and  snapjHsd,  and 
rattled,  at  si.xpence  a  head,  he  must  —  hand  me  the  fellow’s 
bill,  my  dear  —  yes,  perform  a  fantasia  on  the  violin,  sing 
a  barcarole  to  the  cithern,  dance  a  saraband,  and  —  hallo  I 
there  seems  to  be  a  row  1  ”  And,  throwing  the  hood  over 
his  face,  the  young  man  leaned  eagerly  from  the  window. 

Although,  by  this  time,  the  assembly-room  must  have 
been  packed  from  floor  to  ceiling,  the  crowd  without 
seemed  quite  undiininished,  and,  if  anything,  more  excited 
than  before.  Something  was  evidently  amiss.  People 
stood  in  the  doorway  gesticulating  violently,  in  futile  en¬ 
deavors  to  make  themselves  heard.  The  roar  of  an  angry 
or  impatient  audience  within  could  at  times  be  distin¬ 
guished  above  the  noise  without.  Poor  Mr.  Dwarfinch, 
with  a  scared  and  anxious  face,  could  be  seen  at  intervals 
flitting  or  struggling  among  the  crowd,  as  seeking  to  pre¬ 
serve  peace  and  order.  But  the  tumult  only  increased. 

“  1  must  know  what  this  means,”  exclaimed  Mountjoy, 
drawing  in.  “  Send,  Susan  — send  and  inquire.” 

Seeing  the  gardener  in  the  road  below,  Susan  questioned 
him  from  the  window,  and  was  able  to  bear  back  word  to 
her  master  that  the  riot,  for  such  it  was  become,  was 
caused  by  the  non-appearance  of  the  skeleton,  who  should 
have  made  his  long-promised  bow  to  the  expectant  multi¬ 
tude  at  least  half  an  hour  before. 

Wnether  the  public  had  lost  faith  in  Dwarfinch’s,  or 
whether  disappointed  applicants  had  set  the  rumor  afloat, 
could  not  be  known,  but  a  belief  was  certainly  rife  that  the 
whole  affair  was  a  swindle,  the  unexampled  prices  de¬ 
manded  for  tickets  tending  greatly  to  the  strengthening  of 
this  suspicion.  The  crowd  within  hooted,  roared,  de¬ 
manded  their  money  back,  and  even  threatened  damage  to 
the  rooms.  The  crowd  witlvout  laughed  and  jeered,  and 
howled  for  the  manager,  but  when  they  had  him  would  not 
let  him  speak. 

Suddenly  a  carriage  was  seen  slowly  working  its  way 
through  the  throng.  Shouts  were  heard.  “  It’s  coming.” 
“  Here  ’tis,  at  last.”  “  Tippeny.  Tippeny.”  “  Hooray 
for  the  skelinton,”  bellowed  the  crowd. 

Divarfinch  breathed  again,  as  the  coach  drew  up,  and 
hurried  forward  to  welcome  the  Wonder  of  the  Age. 

“  Thank  goodness  you  are  come  I  But  why  so  late  ?  The 


I  people  are  half  mad,”  he  gasped.  “  Quick,  quick,  my  dear 
I  fellow.  Take  my  arm.” 

The  skeleton  did  not  immediately  respond.  Without 
I  moving  from  his  seat,  he  bent  forward  a  great,  bewildered- 
'  looking  face,  in  form  and  substance  not  unlike  an  ordinary 
\  man’s,  then  beckoned  Mr.  Uwarfinch  to  come  closer.  • 

The  latter  obeyed,  when  the  Wonder  of  the  Age,  placing 
two  groups  of  bones,  intended  for  hands,  on  his  friend’s 
shrinking  shoulders,  uttered  these  words  :  — 

“  I  shay  —  ole  fell  —  lesh  —  lesh  make  —  night  of  it.” 
And  fell  forward  upon  the  manager’s  breast,  an  inert  mass 
of  bone. 

’riiere  was  no  mistake  about  it.  Strange  and  weird  as 
was  the  effect  produced  by  the  unexpected  phenomenon, 
the  skeleton  was,  beyond  all  question,  helplessly  drunk. 

Overcome  as  he  was  by  this  crowning  misfortune,  and 
staggering  under  the  superincumbent  skeleton,  Dwar¬ 
finch  was  roused  to  action  by  an  alarm  that  the  audience 
within  had  begun  to  pelt  the  lights,  as  prelude  to  a  general 
row. 

“  My  wife.  My  children,”  gasped  the  poor  man.  “  Get 
off,  you  drunken  beggar.  That  a  thing  like  you  should 
presume  to  ”  — 

“  We  won’t,”  murmured  the  skeleton,  “  we  —  won’t— 
gohometillmor —  for  he’s  a  sholly  good  ”  — 

“  Take  that  —  and  be  hanged  to  you,”  roared  the  infuri¬ 
ated  manager,  and  dealing  a  blow  that  made  Mr.  Tippeny’s 
stiongly-accented  ribs  rattle  like  castanets,  he  sent  him 
fairly  back  into  the  carriage.  “  My  wife.  My  children,” 
i  he  repeated,  wildly,  as  a  furious  roar  echoed  from  within. 

“  Here  we  are,  dear,”  said  his  wife’s  voice,  close  be.'ide 
him.  She  had  wrapped  herself  in  her  cloak,  and,  carrying 
the  baby,  and  gathering  the  rest  around,  had  tried  to  es¬ 
cape  from  the  scene  of  disturbance.  Unluckily,  she  had 
been  recognized,  and  pointed  out  to  the  mob,  eager  for 
some  new  incident. 

“  It’s  his  family,  collaring  the  cash,”  bellowed  some 
ruffian,  in  the  press.  “  She’s  bolting,  with  the  till  under 
her  cloak.  Return  the  money.  Ah-h-h-h  I  ” 

“  It's  the  baby,”  roared  poor  Dwarfinch. 

But  there  is  no  Siiying  what  might  have  followed,  had 
not  some  half-dozen  stout  fellows,  grooms  and  gardeners, 
acting  well  together,  forced  their  way  through  the  crowd, 
and  reached  the  carriage.  To  learn  the  origin  of  this 
timely  succor,  we  must  pay  a  hasty  visit  to  the  llornet. 

Young  Mountjoy,  who,  as  we  have  mentioned,  watched 
with  unflagging  interest  what  was  passing  below,  had, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Susan,  established  a  kind  of 
series  of  lookouts,  composed  of  all  the  out-door  male  at¬ 
tendants  of  the  establishment.  By  means  of  these,  he  had 
received  full  information  regarding  the  progress  of  events, 
the  non-appearance  of  the  skeleton,  the  impatience  and  sus¬ 
picion  of  the  audience,  the  tardy  arrival  at  length  of  the 
Wonder  of  the  Age,  and  its  unpromising  condition,  even 
the  attempt  and  failure  of  poor  frightened  Mrs.  Dwarfinch 
to  effect  her  escape  from  the  tumultuous  scene. 

The  young  man’s  own  observation  convinced  him  that 
the  bearing  of  the  mob,  incensed  by  certain  personal  re¬ 
marks,  not  of  the  choicest  kind,  directed  at  them  by  the 
tipsy  skeleton,  was  becoming  more  and  more  truculent, 
and  a  glimpse  of  the  poor  woman  cowering  beside  her  hus¬ 
band,  yet  evidently  more  alarmed  on  his  account  than  her 
own,  brought  him  to  a  sudden  resolution.  He  directed 
that  his  lookouts  should  assemble,  make  a  simultaneous 
charge  into  the  throng,  and  bring  the  whole  thing,  carriage, 
skeleton,  Dwarfinches,  and  all,  safely  within  the  Hornet’s 
gates. 

The  attempt  succeeded.  In  spite  of  yells,  hisses,  and 
some  resistance,  the  carriage  not  only  made  good  its  own 
retreat,  but  cleared  a  path  for  the  fugitive  fomily.  The 
gates  were  closed  and  barred,  and  all  was  well. 

“  Thank  Heaven  I  ”  said  Mountjoy,  as  he  sank  down  on 
his  couch,  wearied  with  the  excitement,  “the  poor  woman 
is  safe !  Go  down,  Susan,  and  tell  Mrs.  Martin  to  look 
after  the  family,  and  fillip  them  all  round  I  Pitch  the  skel¬ 
eton  into  the  stable,  with  some  sacks  and  straw.” 

Susan,  who  had  found  the  Dwarfinches  in  the  hall,  al- 
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ready  in  the  act  of  being  filliped,  returned  almost  immedi¬ 
ately. 

“  Mrs.  Dwarfinch,  sir,  tenders  her  most  grateful  —  sir !  ” 

She  had  stopped  suddenly,  for  her  master,  in  deep  agi¬ 
tation,  was  leaning  against  the  wall,  one  hand  still  holding 
the  hood  to  his  face,  the  other  pressed  to  his  side. 

“  The  woman,  the  woman,”  he  gasped.  “  The  voice  !  It 
reached  me,  at  the  door.  Girl,  did  you  see  —  her  eyes  V  ” 

“  Yes,  sir,  blue,”  answered  Susan,  hurriedly. 

“  I  knew  it !  ”  Mountjoy  excliiimed.  “  Something 
warned  me  that — that  I  was  protecting  —  her!  But 
there’s  more  to  do  —  much  more.  Listen !  They’ll  tear 
the  place  down,  before  I  —  Now,  Susan,  be  prompt  and 
obedient.  Much  depends  on  you.  Send  Dwarfinch  up  to 
my  door.” 

The  manager  appeared  in  an  instant. 

“  Dwarfinch,”  said  young  Mountjoy,  speaking  through 
the  half-open  door,  “  you  are  pledged  to  produce  this  skel¬ 
eton  to-night,  and  instantly.” 

“  Alas,  sir,”  began  the  poor  manager. 

“  You  shall  keep  your  word.” 

“  Sir,  the  fellow’s  as  drunk  ”  — 

“I  will  sober  him  within  five  minutes.  Whatever  his 
condition,  let  him  be  brought  up  to  my  dressing-room,  then 
every  one  retire  but  Lufra,  my  page.” 

“  Anything  more,  sir  ?  ”  asked  Dwarfinch,  his  hopes  re¬ 
viving,  he  scarce  knew  why. 

“  Yes.  Issue  an  announcement  that  the  performance 
will  commence  within  ten  minutes.  That  Mr.  Tippeny  will 
then  go  through  the  whole  programme  assigned  for  him, 
with  additions  whieh,  it  is  hoped,  will  make  up  for  this  un¬ 
avoidable  delay.  Away  with  you.  And  keep  a  passage 
clear  for  the  skeleton  to  cross.” 

Dwarfinch  vanished  on  his  errand.  Next  moment,  the 
skeleton  was  being  borne  up-stairs,  cursing  and  singing  by 
turns.  What  passed  in  the  dressing-room,  nobody  but 
Lufra  knew.  The  skeleton,  however,  ceased  to  swear  or 
sing.  Sounds  of  quick  but  ordered  movement  were  heard, 
and,  to  the  amazement  of  all,  within  the  time  allotted,  the 
door,  flying  open,  disclosed  the  Living  Skeleton,  sober, 
dressed,  violin  in  hand,  and  muffled  for  the  passage,  from 
head  to  foot,  in  MounMoy’s  brocaded  dressing-robe  I 

The  temper  of  a  British  mob  is  acknowledged  to  be 
fickle.  Perhaps  the  assurance  that  glowed  aloft,  telling  of 
the  skeleton’s  imminent  appearance,  nattered  them,  as  with 
a  victory  won.  At  all  events,  when  Mr.  Tippeny  was  act- 
ually'seen  being  escorted  across  the  road,  perfectly  him- 
selt^  and  with  a  stride  that  lacked  neither  manhood  nor 
dignity,  he  was  greeted  with  deafening  cheers,  to  be  re¬ 
echoed,  with  even  greater  heartiness,  when,  at  length,  he 
stepped  upon  the  stage. 

Apart  from  his  amazing  emaciation,  there  was  nothing 
about  this  Wonder  of  the  Age  to  distinguish  him  from  a 
tali  and  well-formed  man.  He  possessed  flexible,  animated 
features,  and  a  forehead  indicative  of  capacity.  His  thin 
limbs  were  straight  and  beautifully  formed,  and  every 
movement  was  marked  with  ease  and  power. 

After  a  brief  and  CTaceful  apologetic  address,  he  entered 
into  conversation  wiw  those  nearest  the  stage,  and  charmed 
every  one  with  his  gentle  and  pleasing  manners.  His  per¬ 
formance  on  the  violin  was  worthy  of  any  living  professor. 
His  vocal  eflbrt  was  thrice  encored.  His  saraband  was 
gyace  and  vivacity,  so  to  express  it,  ossified.  In  a  word. 
He  achieved  a  triumph  unparalleled  in  Grandchester.  As 
if  not  content  with  this,  he  made  an  appeal  to  the  audience, 
on  behalf  of  the  hitherto  unlucky  manager,  which  so 
touched  the  hearts  of  the  well-to-do,  that  a  testimonial  of 
nearly  one  hundred  pounds  was  subscribed  for  on  the  spot. 
In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Dwarfinch,  after  paying  all  ex¬ 
penses,  realized  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 

But  the  accomplished  skeleton  was  never  more  seen  in 
Grandchester.  He  departed  at  an  early  hour  next  morn- 
uig.  It  is  odd  that  the  groom  who,  under  Lufra’s  direction, 
drove  Mr.  Tippeny  to  uie  next  station,  reported  that  he 
did  not  seem  even  then  to  have  recovered  from  the  over- 
■ught’s  excesses,  and  apparently  had  no  recollection  of 
Hiving  kept  the  Grandchester  public  in  a  state  of  speech- 
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less  delight  for  two  mortal  hours.  But  he  was  a  stupid  fel¬ 
low,  at  times,  this  skeleton. 

Young  Mountjoy  was  very  quiet,*  and  rather  melancholy 
for  some  weeks  succeeding  that  busy  evening.  Susan  was 
constantly  with  him,  reading,  or  writing  to  his  dictation. 
All  this  time  she  never  saw  his  face,  only  the  high,  square 
brows,  and  lustrous  brown  eyes ;  but  even  in  these  she  was 
conscious  of  a  change,  ditflcult  to  define,  but  still  a  change. 

One  day  he  suddenly  took  a  fancy  to  weigh  himself,  an 
operation  he  had  not,  as  he  remarked,  performed  for  some 
months.  The  m.achine  stood  ready  in  his  room.  The  color 
rose  to  his  brow  as  he  stepped  down. 

“  I  could  not  have  thought  it !  ”  he  muttered.  “  I  have 
gained  thirteen  pounds.” 

From  that  day  he  weighed  himself  once  a  week,  the  re¬ 
sult  always  seeming  to  aflbrd  him  great  satisfaction.  Su¬ 
san  knew  that  he  must  be  iucreasing  rapidly  in  size,  and 
began  to  be  seriously  alarmed  on  the  score  of  his  health, 
especially  as,  the  fatter  he  grew,  the  more  he  ate,  and  the 
more  nourishing  and  succulent  were  the  meats  he  chose. 

Mrs.  Mountjoy’s  health  had  much  declined  of  late,  and 
she  rarely  (pitted  her  bedroom.  Thus  Susan  felt  her  re¬ 
sponsibility  increased,  and  she  heartily  longed  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  warn  her  imprudent  young  master  of  the  morbid 
condition  of  obesity  into  which  his  love  of  eating  was  rap¬ 
idly  hurrying  him. 

There  came  a  day  on  which  Mountjoy,  after  duly  weigh¬ 
ing,  cheerfully  proclaimed  that  he  had  gained  no  less  than 
three  stone,  and  was  increasing  day  by  day. 

Susan  could  bear  it  no  longer.  She  began  to  cry,  and, 
on  the  astonished  young  man  pressing  for  the  reason,  con¬ 
fessed  that  she  could  not  see  him  kill  himself  under  her 
very  eyes,  without  entering  what  respectful  protest  she 
might. 

Her  master  burst  into  uncontrollable  laughter,  and,  on 
recovering  his  breath,  asked  her  if  she  would  like  to  see 
him  a  second  Tippeny. 

Susan  disclaimed  this,  but  submitted  that,  between  a 
Tippeny  and  a  Lambert,  there  was  a  neutral  ground  more 
desirable  than  either. 

“  That  is  precisely  the  spot  at  which  I  aim !  ”  said 
Mountjoy,  as  he  quietly  rose  up,  and  stood  before  her; 
“  and  nearing  it  so  fast,  why  should  I  dissemble  any 
longer  ?  See  what  I  am  ”  (he  threw  back  his  heavy  gown, 
and  showed  a  tall,  manly  figure,  emaciated,  indeed,  but  suf¬ 
ficiently  covered  with  healthy,  growing  flesh),  “  and  then 
imagine  what  I  was,  when  —  ah,  you  guess  it !  —  when  I 
assumed  the  dress  and  part  of  the  tipsy  skeleton,  and  saved 
the  credit  and  fortune  of  poor  Dwarfinch,  and  his  wife, 
once  the  object  of  my  love  I  Susan,  I  said ‘once.’  For 
now  I  have  another  and  fitter  love,  and  for  her  1  have 
been  striving  to  render  less  revolting  ,this  meagre,  nay, 
once  almost  spectral  form.  Susan,  your  presence  has 
helped  me  to  life,  and  strength,  and  peace.  Confirm  these 
blessings  to  me.  Be  my  wife  V  ” 

The  young  Grahame  Mountjoys  are  among  our  most 
cherished  ac(]uaintance,  Susan’s  violet  eyes  forming  an 
agreeable  contrast  to  my  wife’s,  which  are  brown. 


SIR  CHARLES  GRANDISON.i 

We  once  heard  a  lady  —  in  her  day  a  distinguished  let¬ 
ter-writer —  tell  how,  some  fifty  years  ago,  paying  a  visit 
in  her  school-girl  days,  she  came  upon  a  copy  of  “  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,”  at  that  time  considered  as  much  a 
book  of  the  past  as  it  is  now.  She  began  to  read,  and, 
becoming  absorbed  in  the  trials  of  the  heroine,  sat  in  her 
chamber  entranced  and  unconscious  of  the  flying  hours  — 
of  the  cl(x.'k  striking  twelve  o’clock,  one  o’clock,  two 
o’clock  —  till  down  upon  the  page  containing  the  elabo- 
rately-led-up-to  crisis  alighted  a  sprawling  and  prodigious 
spider,  seeming  to  cover  the  whole  area.  The  shock  and 
jar  upon  her  excited  nerves  was  too  much  ;  that  night  she 

I  Sir  CkartfS  Orandison^  A  New  and  Abridged  Edition,  by  Mary  Uowitt. 
London ;  Routledgn  &  Soni.  1878. 
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read  no  more,  but  retreated  shuddering  and  shivering  to 
bed,  leaving  the  denouement  for  the  morrow.  In  such  read¬ 
ing  the  spirit  of  an  author  is  caught  unconsciously  ;  it  de¬ 
veloped  in  this  case  a  narrative  style  of  letter-writing,  so 
easy’  and  graphic,  so  welcome  to  the  family  circle,  that 
those  who  recall  it  feel  that  society  pays  a  real  price  for 
the  substantial  conveniences  of  our  present  system  of 

Eostagc  which  has  knocked  such  letter-writing  on  the 
ead.  Not  that  under  any  circumstances  a  revival  of 
Richardson  could  influence  style  now.  We  have  drifted 
too  far  from  his  mode  both  of  viewing  and  telling  things. 
Ilis  works  are  interesting  as  a  study’  to  the  critic,  and  can 
still  awaken  enthusiasm  in  intelligent  readers  living  in 
abundant  leisure  and  scarcity  of  books,  like  those  residents 
at  the  Hills  one  hot  season  to  whom  M.acaulay  introduced 
“Clarissa;”  but  it  is  hopeless  to  e.xpect  the  novel-reader 
proper  to  throw  himself  nowadays  into  “  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  ”  as  he  once  did.  And  if  we  say  this  of  the  | 
complete  work,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  abridgment  ?  An  I 
ahriilgment  of  a  novel  I  { 

If  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  were  in  fashion,  Richardson 
and  Mile,  de  Scudery  might  be  set  to  discuss  the  compara¬ 
tive  degrees  of  regret  or  torture  which  the  .shade  of  an 
author,  teels  under  posterity’s  utter  neglect  or  slashing 
abridgment.  They  would  be  in  a  condition  to  decide 
whether  it  is  least  endurable  to  die  with  the  century  in 
which  your  works  have  played  their  part,  or  to  see  them 
reproduced  in  the  form  of  an  abstract;  your  choicest  and  j 
most  characteristic  passages  struck  out  as  immaterial  to  | 
the  story,  the  hare  comings  and  goings  of  the  personages  | 
connected  by  a  pre[K>sition  or  a  conjunction,  or  a  brief  i 
sentence  of  modern  structure  and  wording.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  be  forgotten,  but  we  own  that  our  heart  bleeds 
for  Richardson  under  some  of  the  omissions  we  find  in  the 
present  volume.  We  have  no  objection  to  passages  and 
scenes  being  selected  from  unmanageably  proli.x  works  of 
a  p.a$t  date  ;  hut  let  those  scenes  stand  as  the  author  wrote 
them.  A  work  of  imagination  cut  and  docked  at  every 
turn,  —  we  speak  of  certain  early  scenes  which  we  have 
compared,  —  every  page  and  every  sentence  subject  to 
excision,  at  the  will  of  the  operator,  cannot  come  to  good. 
The  spirit  of  abridgment  gets  the  better  of  every  other 
consideration.  It  is  not  in  nature  to  choose  with  discretion. 
Assume  that  the  story  must  be  told,  what  is  left  for  elimi¬ 
nation  but  the  details,  and  what  is  a  novel  that  is  worth 
reading  at  all  without  its  details? 

AV'ith  all  resjrect  for  Mrs.  Ilowitt,  there  are  occasions  I 
when  we  cannot  lielieve  that  she  is  an  admirer  of  Richard¬ 
son,  or  that  her  girlhood  was  ever  under  his  spell.  Some¬ 
times  it  seems  as  if  she  had  made  her  first  acquaintanee 
with  him  pen  in  hand,  prompt  to  strike  out  every  superflu¬ 
ous  sentence ;  in  policeman-fashion  nudging  each  charac¬ 
ter  in  turn  to  move  on.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  read 
Richardson  in  a  hurry,  to  get  an  idea  of  him  at  the  speed 
at  which  people  now  rush  through  novels.  The  readers 
and  master  writers  of  an  age  understand  one  another. 
He  knew  that  people  would  not  grudge  him  their  time,  as 
he  did  not  grudge  them  his  almost  painful  elaboration.  A 
broad,  carefully  laid  foundation  being  one  of  his  methods, 
one  felt  more  like  living  with  his  characters  (as  we  judge 
by  contemporary  comments)  than  reading  of  them.  Peo¬ 
ple  got  ac(|uainted  with  them  by  degrees.  This  relation 
cannot  be  revived.  It  is  no  such  great  matter ;  it  is  by  no 
means  essential  that  the  present  generation  should  read 
“  Sir  Charles  Grandison.”  Only  let  them  not  think  they 
are  reading  him  to  advantage  in  reading  an  abridgment, 
where  the  terrors  and  passion  of  the  heroine  in  her  ex¬ 
tremity’,  and  the  vivacity  of  Charlotte  Grandison,  are  stinted 
watch  ia  hand,  and  measured  out  by  the  space  they  take 
up  ill  the  page. 

All  who  know  anything  of  the  story  will  recall  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  hero  and  heroine  meet,  and  how 
he  rescues  her  from  a  compulsory  marriage.  The  whole 
narrative  of  the  abduction  is  given  with  uncommon  life  and 
truth.  The  scenes  are  in  the  author's  most  animated  man¬ 
ner,  nor  is  there  anything  to  offend  a  s9rupulou8  taste.  He 
has  the  distinctest  idea  of  every  actor.  All  move  and  en- 
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ergize  before  him  —  snuffling  parson,  insolent  lover,  deter¬ 
mined  heroine.  Considering  the  circumstances,  and  that 
they  were  quite  within  the  bounds  of  probability  when  he 
wrote,  Richardson  ought  to  be  allowed  his  own  pace ;  yet 
even  here  the  niceties  of  truth  are  sacrificed  to  despatch 
It  is  not  a  ({uestion  of  shortening  a  prosy  di.<cussion  of  any 
of  the  points  of  prudence  or  morality  with  which  the  work 
abounds;  it  is  the  essence  of  the  story,  the  quality  that 
makes  it  memorable  as  a  fiction,  which  is  thus  handled.  It 
is  not  doing  justice  to  a  scene  to  give  only  its  climax.  But, 
as  an  instance  of  the  method  of  abridgment,  we  quote  one 
original  passage  which  is  abbreviated  in  the  copy  before  us 
into  five  lines.  Perhaps  the  part  which  precedes  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  hero  is  regarded  as  merely  introductory 
and  to  be  made  short  work  of,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  points  of  the  story.  In  escaping  from  Sir  Hargrave 
the  heroine  gets  caught  in  the  doorway  :  — 

The  wretch  in  shutting  the  women  out  squeezed  me  drcadfullv 
as  I  was  half  in,  half  out,  and  my  nose  gushed  out  with  blood, 
I  screamed  ;  he  seemed  frighted  ;"  but  instantly  recovering  my¬ 
self,  “  So,  so,  you  have  done  your  w’orst !  you  have  killed  me,  I 
hope.”  I  was  out  of  breath,  my  stomach  was  very  much  press^, 
and  one  of  my  arms  was  bruised.  I  have  the  mark  still ;  for  he 
clapt  to  the  door  with  violence,  not  knowing,  to  do  him  jus¬ 
tice,  that  I  was  so  forward  in  the  doorway. 

I  was  in  dreadful  pain.  I  talked  half  wildly,  I  remember.  I 
threw  myself  in  a  chair.  “  So,  so  you  have  killed  me,  I  hope- 
well  now  I  ho|K!  —  I  hope  you  are  satisfied ;  now  may  you 
moan  over  the  ])OOr  creature  you  have  destroyed  ;  ”  for  he  ex¬ 
pressed  great  tenderness  and  consternation  ;  and  I  for  my  part 
felt  such  pains  in  my  bosom  that,  never  having  felt  such  before, 
I  really  thought  1  was  bruised  to  death  ;  repenting  my  fuoliah 
“  So,  so,  but  I  forgive  you,”  said  I,  “  only  sir,  call  to  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman,  sir.  Retire,  sir.  Let  me  have  my  own  sex  only 
about  me.”  My  head  swam ;  my  eyes  failed  me,  and  1  fainted 
quite  away. 

In  the  abridged  version  of  this  passage  poor  Harriet  is 
not  allowed  to  say  a  word  for  herself.  All  is  compressed 
into  “  I  talked  half  wildly.”  And  yet  we  think  she  ex- 

resses  herself  not  unnaturally  for  a  pious  but  indignant 

eaut)’,  and  prettily  too.  It  is  probably  a  scruple  of  pro¬ 
priety  which  leaves  the  reader  to  suppose  that  a  bruise  in 
the  arm  made  her  nose  bleed,  while  the  exigencies  of  cur¬ 
tailment  cut  out  the  especially  Richardsonian  trait  which 
follows,  when  the  villain,  panic-struck  and  really  thinking 
her  dying,  secures  the  bloody  handkerchief  and  thrusts  it 
into  the  fire.  “  If  she  did  not  recover,  that  should  not  ap¬ 
pear  against  him.”  The  passion  of  Richardson’s  bad  men 
never  carries  them  beyond  the  predominance  of  egotism 
and  selfishness. 

Nor,  considering  how  very  much  of  real  dull  reading  is 
left  behind,  —  the  sort  of  discussion  which  the  reader  alike 
skips  ill  the  original  and  the  abridged  editions,  —  can  we 
understand  tbe  principle  which  strikes  out  Charlotte 
Grandison’s  views  on  tiie  sort  of  husband  for  a  superior 
woman.  A  certain  Lord  D.  has  been  proposed  to  Miss 
Byron,  who,  having  once  seen  the  “  Man  of  men,”  is  more 
than  indifferent  to  all  others.  Her  friend  proffers  her  ad¬ 
vice  ;  — 

Well,  but  now  I  will  tell  you,  without  punishing  your  curios¬ 
ity  further,  what  Lord  D.’s  character  is.  He  is  as  sober  a  man 
as  most  of  the  young  nobility.  His  fortune  is  great.  In  sense 
he  neither  abounds  nor  is  wanting ;  and  that  class  of  men,  take 
my  word  for  it,  are  the  best  qualified  of  all  others  to  make  good 
husbands  to  women  of  superior  talents.  They  know  just  enough 
to  admire  in  her  what  they  have  not  in  themselves.  If  a  woman 
has  prudence  enough  to  give  consequence  to  such  a  one  belbre 
folks,  and  will  behave  as  if  she  thought  him  her  superior  in  un¬ 
derstanding,  she  will  be  able  to  make  her  own  will  a  law  to 
him ;  by  the  way  of  “  I  will,  shodl  li"  —  or,  “  If  you  please,  my 
dear,  I  will  do  —  what  1  think  ft."  But  a  fool  and  a  wit  are 
the  extreme  points  and  equally  unmanageable;  and  now  tell 
me,  Harriet  what  can  be  your  motive  for  refusing  such  a  man  as 
this  ? 

Harriet. — I  wish,  rav  dear,  yon  would  not  talk  to  me  of 
these  men.  I  am  sick  of  them  all.  Sir  Hargrave  has  cured 
me  — 

Miss  G.  —  You  fib,  my  dear;  but  did  yon  ever  see  Lord  D. ? 

Harriet.  —  No,  indeed. 
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All  this  is  condensed  into  “  while  we  were  thus  talking,”  ] 
along  with  a  good  deal  of  flutterinsrs  and  palpitations  and  j 
heart  analysis,  which  to  the  abridger  might  well  seem  | 
guperriuous.  But  if  “  Sir  Charles  Grandison  ”  is  not  a  love  i 
story,  it  is  nothing  readable.  The  interest  lies  in  the  love,  | 
oAen  the  despairing  love,  of  two  heroines,  who  only  repre-  | 
sent  the  enthusiasm  of  the  sex  for  a  good  man  when  they  j 
gee  him  set  off  with  all  the  attraction  of  circumstances,  of  ; 
person,  mind,  and  character,  and  that  “  air  of  vivacity  and  | 
Intrepidity,"  that  intelligence,  “  than  which  a  sunbeam  is  I 
not  more  penetrating.”  i 

No  reader,  masculine  or  feminine,  is  in  love  with  Sir  j 
Charles — that  must,  we  think,  have  been  always  out  of  j 
the  (juestion  ;  but  the  passion  which  animates  the  per-  ! 
formers  in  the  scene  is  delineated  with  knowledge  and  in-  1 
sight  into  the  female  heart.  It  was  the  one  speciality  on  j 
which  Uiehardson  piciued  himself — his  great  (jualification  | 
for  his  work,  his  life-long  study.  At  thirteen  years  old  he  I 
was,  he  tells  us,  the  confidant  of  all  the  superior  young 
women  of  his  acquaintance ;  he  wrote  their  letters  for  ^ 
them,  understood  when  anger  was  feigned,  and  the  cinder  , 
or  repulser  was  overflowing  with  affection  and  only  dread-  i 
in"  to  be  taken  at  her  word,  and  could  satisfy  the  require-  ' 
ments  of  tenderness  which  could  not  tell  him  what  to  write,  j 
hut  (her  heart  on  her  lips)  “you  cannot  write  too  kindly.”  1 
We  have  not  Richardson,  therefore,  if  too  short  work  is  | 
made  of  the  trepidations,  hopes,  fears,  suspense,  piipie, 
fretfulness,  devotion,  and  perpetual  struggles  and  self-  | 
questionings  of  the  virtuous  female  bosom  torn  between  i 
gelf-respect  and  passion  founded  on  esteem.  i 

No  abridgment  can  mend  the  manners  of  the  book ;  i 
rather  it  brings  out  more  prominently  their  formality,  the 
howings,  paradings,  and  endless  civilities.  This  defect,  i 
due  in  part  to  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  fashionable  ' 
world  in  which  he  placed  his  characters,  was  one  ground  ' 
for  the  violent  irritation  which  Horace  Walpole  shows 
against  Richardson  — an  irritation  which  culminates  when 
he  finds  the  Paris  world  full  of  his  praises,  and  supplement¬ 
ing  their  own  dulness  (as  compared  to  old  times)  with  that  | 
of  the  popular  English  novelist  whose  fame  he  cannot  get  | 
away  from.  But  even  Richardson’s  warmest  admirers  have  j 
to  make  allowances  on  this  score.  Mrs.  Dclany  accounts  i 
for  the  want  of  fine  breeding  by  his  having  taken  a  had  j 
model.  “  Don  commends  Miss  Mulso’s  (afterwards  Mrs.  i 
Chaponc)  letters,  but  she  docs  not  so  well  like  the  young 
woman ;  that  is,  she  admires  her  sense  and  ingenuity,  but 
thinks  her  only  eecond  rate  as  to  j)oUlerieiis  of  viannem,  and 
that  Richardson’s  high  admiration  of  her  has  made  him  take 
her  as  a  mwlel  for  his  genteel  characters  ;  and  that  is  the 
reason  they  are  not  so  really  polished  as  he  thinks  them  to 
be.” 

We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  these  questionable  high- 
polite  manners  which  never  could  have  existed  among 
ournan  beings,  do  not  help  Richardson’s  characters  to  that 

Cermanent  niche  in  our  memory  which  they  undoubtedly 
old  when  an  acquaintance  with  them  is  formed  under  the 
re(jui.«ite  conditions.  Whatever  else  they  are,  they  are 
realities  with  the  author.  If  the  reader  starts  with  sym- 
athies  in  accord  with  him,  and  patience  to  follow  his  lead, 
e  can  no  more  forget  Sir  Charles,  or  Sir  Hargrave,  or 
Uncle  Selby,  or  the  revered  grandmamma,  or  Harriet,  or 
Lady  G.,  than  he  can  his  own  uncles,  and  aunts,  and 
cousins,  however  keenly  alive  he  may  be  to  their  imperfec¬ 
tions.  The  story  is  not  so  powerful  as  “  Clarissa,”  but  its 
characters  have  the  same  limpet  grasp.  But  these  neces¬ 
sary  conditions  grow  rarer  as  the  years  pass  by.  The 
book-shelves  to  which  boys  and  girls  have  access  cease  to 
hold  original  ten-volume  editions,  or  chance  numbers  of 
the  Novelist’s  Magazine,  clothed  in  that  forbidding  brown 
leather  in  which  George  Eliot  invests  the  Sunday  hooks  of 
the  last  century,  “which  always  opened  at  one  place,”  but 
which,  once  opened  on  “  Sir  Charles  Grandison,”  by  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  large  and  patient  curiosity,  discovered  a  new  and 
quaint  world  where  romance  and  formality,  violent  wrong 
and  fastidious  scruple,  seemed  to  divide  life  between  them. 
The  inroad  of  new  stories  and  cheap  literature  with  smart 
outsides,  elbows  these  venerable  relics  out  of  their  snug  and 


secret  corners.  They  have  had  their  day  of  popularity, 
and  external  resemblance  to  their  newer  rivals  will  scarcely 
bring  it  back  again.  And  yet  the  thanks  of  the  public  are 
due  to  the  publisher  for  his  attempt.  If  we  quarrel  with 
abridgments,  we  admit  the  impossibility  of  reproducing  the 
entire  work,  and  the  almost  equal  impossibility  of  satisfy¬ 
ing  our  taste  and  judgment  in  the  execution  of  a  task  at 
once  delicate,  difficult,  and  irksome  ;  and  we  must  admit, 
also,  that  many  a  scene  as  it  is  left  by  the  operation  is 
abundantly  long  enough,  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  world  has  not  room  for  large  relics ;  it  is  only  gems 
which  fill  a  little  space  that  last  from  age  to  age.  Colossal 
labors  of  all  kinds  but  the  very  highest  have  to  give  place 
to  newer  feats  of  giant  enterprise  ;  their  authors  must  be 
contented,  if  they  would  be  known  to  posterity  at  all,  to  be 
represented  incomplete,  and  by  specimens  more  or  less 
fragmentary. 
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Paris  is  complaining  of  too  much  rain. 

A  NEW  tale  by  Miss  Braddon  is  to  be  published  simultane¬ 
ously  in  eight  provincial  papers. 

A  SARCASTIC  English  paper  says  that  France  (so  fond  is  she 
of  literary  relics)  boasts  of  liaving  two  skulls  of  Voltaire ! 

The  waiters  of  the  Paris  restaurants  sell  the  cherry  stones 
after  dessert  for  half  a  franc  the  pound  ;  they  are  broken  and 
boiled  to  make  the  liqueur,  kirseh. 

A  PicTCRE  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  representing  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Lot  and  the  burning  of  Sodom,  has  been  brought  to 
light  at  Saint  Lizier,  Aricgc,  France.  It  bears  the  painter’s 
name. 

A  London  literary  critic  says:  “  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,”  by 
Thomas  Hardy,  is  a  decided  lu'qiiisition  to  light  literature.’’ 
We  take  this  critie  to  be  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  amus¬ 
ing  only  when  they  don’t  know  it. 

Gustave  Dore  has  just  forwardwl  to  a  eharitabic  lottery  in 
Paris  a  water-color  drawing  of  surpassing  excellence.  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  scene  in  the  siege  of  Paris,  and  a  Sister  of  Mercy  car¬ 
ries  a  child  in  her  arms  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Prussian  guns. 

One  of  the  oldest  inmates  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalidcs,  at 
Paris,  Antoine  Farroux,  died  the  other  day,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five.  He  had  laxm  engaged  in  all  the  campaigns  of  the  First 
hlmpirc.  By  his  decease  the  number  of  resident  invalidcs  from 
the  Grande  Armee  is  reduced  to  tiltecn. 

Interesting  discoveries  have  been  made  at  Rochester  Ca¬ 
thedral,  including  portions  of  the  first  catheilral,  erected  in  the 
vear  6U4,  encaustic  tiles  covered  with  rude  figures,  and  two 
leaden  coffins,  one  of  which  is  supposed  to  contain  the  remains 
of  Iihamar,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  died  in  65.5. 

Mme.  Ristori  has  been  playing  in  “  Medea  ”  in  London 
with  great  success.  Curiously  enough,  the  original  of  this 
work  was  composed  for  Mme.  Ristori’s  rival.  Mile.  Rachel. 

'  The  French  tragedienne  refused  to  act  it,  however,  and  it  was 
,  translated  by  the  poet  Montelli  for  the  benefit  of  the  Italian  ac- 
I  tress. 

I  Queen  Victoria  sent  Lady  Smith,  of  Lowestoft,  a  copy  of 
,  “  Lcaves^from  our  Journal  in  the  Highlands,”  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  her  lOOth  birthday.  The  fly-leaf  contains  the  following 
■  in  the  Queen’s  hand-writing:  “To  Lady  Smith,  on  her  lUOth 
]  birthday,  from  Victoria  R.,  Balmoral,  1873.”  I.iady  Smith  was 
I  able  to  write  her  reply  to  the  Queen. 

I  One  would  imagine  that  the  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
I  had  travelled  in  America.  He  says  :  “  It  is  surprising  how 
I  many  persons  there  are  still  laboring  under  the  delusion  that  a 
j  railway  company  is  bound  to  allow  its  passengers  reasonable 
I  facilities  for  getting  out  of  their  carriages.  One  would  have 
thought  that  a  series  of  adverse  decisions  in  the  law  courts 
would  have  convinced  railway  travellers  that  those  who  contract 
to  carry  them  safely  to  their  destination  may  set  them  down 
anywhere  they  please  —  on  a  steep  embankment,  on  a  heap  of 
stones,  in  a  river,  or  on  any  other  spot,  in  fact,  which  the  rail¬ 
way  officials  may  select  in  preference  to  the  platforms.” 

A  MODERN  invention  which  persons  are  trying  to  modify  or 
!  to  suppress  in  most  of  the  newly  built  houses  of  Paris  is  that 
'  of  electric  bells,  upon  the  dial  of  which  is  indicated  the  particu- 
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lar  servant  whose  attendance  is  required.  A  ladv  who  inhabits 
a  house  which  is  favored  with  this  new  arrangement  told  a  Paris 
correspondent  the  other  day  that  when  she  rings  the  whole  body 
of  servants  rush  off  to  the  hall  to  examine  the  dial,  and  to  as¬ 
certain  which  of  them  it  is  who  is  summoned,  and  that  this 
process,  re]>eated  many  times  a  day,  causes  such  a  derangement 
of  the  business  of  the  house  tliat  she  intends  to  revert  to  the  old 
plan  of  summoning  her  servants  by  an  understood  number  of 
ringings. 

The  PttU  Mail  Gazelte  says  that  “  London  is  the  paradise  of 
idlers.  If  there  had  been  a  deliberate  intention  of  enabling  the 
largest  possible  number  of  people  to  live  without  working,  it 
could  not  have  been  letter  arranged.  The  doles  at'  the  doors  of 
convents,  which  paujterized  the  pre-Ueformation  era,  were  a 
trifle  compared  with  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  food  at  the 
‘  missions  ’  in  various  parts  of  London.  The  lapsed,  demoral¬ 
ized  multitude  which  dragged  down  heathen  Rome  has  been 
reproduced  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  Christian  Loudon.  So  it 
must  always  be  when  the  great  law  of  our  nature —  that  man 
should  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  —  is  suspended.” 

A  VERT  small  actor  in  a  Parisian  theatre  lately  achieved  a 
great  success  by  very  simple  means.  In  a  piece  entitled  “  Aris¬ 
tophanes,”  now  being  played  at  the  Chateau  d’Eu,  a  little  boy, 
almost  a  habv,  ap)>ears  on  the  stage  for  a  short  time.  This 
performer  had  his  admirers  among  the  public,  onoof  whom  the 
other  day  expressed  her  approval  of  the  tiny  actor  by  throwing, 
not  a  bouquet,  but  a  packet  of  bonbons,  at  his  feet.  The  little 
creature,  oblivious  of  the  necessity  for  making  responsive  bows 
or  of  obeying  stage  directions,  instantly  sat  down  by  the  foot¬ 
lights  and  began  to  devour  these  delicacies,  while  the  curtain 
falling  Itehind  him  left  him  alone  with  the  audience,  who  warmly 
appreciated  the  incident. 

The  Court  Journal  reports  that  “when  a  lady  is  presented  to 
the  Shah  he  first  looks  on  the  ground  at  her  feet,  then  at  his 
own  feet,  generally  on  one  side  and  rather  over  his  shoulder, 
then  again  at  hers,  and  at  last  gradually  raises  his  eyes  to  her 
face,  when  he  assures  her  in  French  that  he  is  extremely  happy 
to  have  made  her  acquaintance-  It  is  then  the  tuni  of  the  next 
lady,  and  the  ceremony  is  repeated  in  the  same  manner,  but 
conversation  there  is  none.  One  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Court, 
who  had  watched  the  Shah  very  closely,  explained  this  pecul¬ 
iarity  of  manner  as  arising  from  his  never  having  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  see  ladies  unveiled  in  society,  and  thus  feeling  shy  and 
somewhat  shocked.”  Good  ged,  as  Major  Pendennis  would 
say,  this  is  misplaced  modesty. 

It  is  noteworthy,  says  a  London  paper,  that  despite  Mr. 
Mill’s  eminence  in  the  world  of  literature  and  the  success  he  has 
had  as  an  author,  he  accumulated  but  a  small  sum  by  the  labors 
of  his  pen.  His  entire  personal  property  will  not  exceed,  if  it 
amount  to,  ten  thousand  pounds.  Considering  that  he  was  a 
man  of  simple  tastes  and  inexpensive  habits,  he  died  much 
poorer  than  might  have  been  expected.  His  step  daughter.  Miss 
Helen  Taylor,  inherits  all  his  property.  With  an  attention  to 
business  and  a  consideration  fur  contingencies  of  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  kind,  he  executed  no  less  than  three  wills,  providing  for 
the  three  possibilities  —  first,  of  Miss  Taylor  dying  before  Wm  ; 
second,  of  their  both  dying  at  the  same  time  in  a  railway  acci¬ 
dent  or  through  any  other  casualty ;  and  third,  in  the  event  of 
his  dying  first. 

The  Paris  jtapers  are  amusing  their  readers  with  the  Shah 
of  Persia.  His  Persian  Majesty  travels  with  30,000  kilogrammes 
of  luggage,  not  including  bis  horses,  one  of  which,  the  roy>tl 
charger,  has  his  tail  dyed  red !  The  Shah  makes  presents  of 
jewelry  and  precious  stones  to  all  the  princesses  he  comes 
across.  The  Queen  of  England  is  to  receive  a  necklace  of 
brilliants  worth  half  a  million.  According  to  the  Koran,  he 
is  forbidden  to  tread  anv  other  soil  than  that  trodden  by  Mus- 
sulmen.  To  remedy  this  little  drawback,  the  Shah  has  ingen¬ 
iously  placed  a  lining  of  earth  of  his  own  country  between  the 
soles  of  his  boots  I  He  never  uses  a  pocket-handkerchief  twice, 
and  when  he  has  done  with  it  he  throws  it  away.  These  and 
other  statements  equally  extraordinary  are  now  going  the  round 
of  the  Paris  press. 

The  following  dialogue  occurred  in  the  Faubourg  St  Ho¬ 
nor^,  Paris,  between  a  patriarchal  ^^entleman  and  his  grand¬ 
daughter  :  “  What  makes  your  hair  so  white,  grandpapa  ?  ” 
inquires  the  maiden.  “  I  am  very  old,  my  dear ;  I  was  in  the 
ark,”  says  grandpapa,  humorously,  but  with  a  reckless  regard 
for  truth  which  does  not  prepossess  us  in  the  old  man’s  favor. 
”  Oh,”  says  the  child,  regarding  her  relative  with  a  fresh  inter¬ 
est,  “  are  you  Noah  1  ”  ’  “  No,  I  am  not  Noah.”  ”  Are  yon 
Shem,  then  ?  ”  “  No,  I  am  not  Shem.”  “  Are  you  Ham  1  ” 
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“  No,  I  am  not  even  Ham.”  “  Then  you  must  be  Japheth,”  says 
mademoiselle,  at  the  end  of  her  historical  tether,  and  growing 
rather  impatient  of  the  difficulty  that  surrounded  her  aged  rela¬ 
tive’s  identification.  “No,  I’m  not  Japheth.”  “  Then,  grand- 
])apa,  you’re  a  beast !  ” 

London  has  a  homed  canary.  It  is  a  yellow  bird,  ten  years 
old.  The  horns  are  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  between  the  respira¬ 
tory  orifices,  and  the  commencement  of  the  feather  growth,  and 
in  line  with  the  eyes  and  top  of  the  bill.  The  first  appearance 
was  of  the  right  one,  about  six  months  since,  and  it  has  at¬ 
tained  what  appears  to  be  maturity,  and  is  about  5-I6th8  of  an 
inch  in  length.  It  apiiears  to  be  the  same  kind  of  material  as 
the  bill,  but  is  somewhat  transparent.  It  has  an  inclination 
backward  slightly,  and  curves  a  little  outward.  The  other 
horn  is  of  four  to  six  months’  growth,  and  apfiears  to  be  grow¬ 
ing.  It  is  about  3-16th8  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  little  creature 
is  now  in  good  health  ;  but  for  some  time  it  looked  wretchedly, 
and  could  cat  but  little.  The  bird  came  from  Paris,  and  so  of 
course  its  horn  is  a  French  horn,  I 

M.  CouHRET,  the  demolisher  of  the  'Vendome  Column,  is 
just  now  the  centre  of  some  interest  in  Paris.  To  begin  with 
he  has  been  nominated  an  lion,  member  of  the  Madrid  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Fine  Arts,  but  as  a  set-ott’  to  this  he  has  been  served 
with  a  notice  of  action  by  M.  Magne  for  recovery  of  damages 
on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  column,  for  which  he  is 
said  to  be  civilly  re^onsible-  The  reconstruction  of  the  column 
has  commenced.  The  bronze  plates  of  the  column  which  are 
at  the  Palace  of  Industry  are  to  be  repaired  by  M.  Thiehaut, 
founder,  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Denis,  who  originally  cast  the 
statue  of  Napoleon  as  a  Roman  Emperor.  The  statue  will  be 
repaired,  and  the  little  bronze  statue  of  Victory  which  N'ajioleon 
the  First  held  in  his  hand,  and  which  was  stolen  when  the  col¬ 
umn  fell,  will  be  replaced.  At  this  moment  the  statue  of  Napo¬ 
leon  is  in  fifteen  or  twenty  pieces,  and  resembles  a  heap  of  the 
iron.  It  is  not,  however,  broken,  but  only  unscrewed  ;  and  ex¬ 
cept  for  some  trilling  injuries  which  may  be  easily  repaired, 
may  be  put  in  order  without  any  great  difficulty.  Some  frag¬ 
ments,  however,  may  possibly  be  missing- 

The  Pail  Mall  Gazette  says  that  among  the  many  useful  in¬ 
ventions  of  modern  days,  none  deserves  to  rank  higher  than  an 
I  ingenious  little  machine  just  invented  by  an  American  in  Portt- 
moiith.  New  Hampshire.  It  is  called  “  the  business  roan’s  bort 
abater,”  and  its  action  is  simple  and  effectual.  It  consists  of  a 
button  torpedo,  with  patent  nitro-glycerine  back-action  attach¬ 
ment,  that  can  be  worn  on  the  coat  like  an  ordinary  button, 
which,  indeed,  it  resembles  in  appearance.  When  the  bore 
seizes  the  “  abater  ”  it  instantly  explodes,  shivering  his  hand 
into  a  million  pieces,  and  blowing  him  round  the  corner  into  the 
next  street.  The  inventor,  it  is  stated,  has  already  received 
orders  for  all  he  can  manufacture  for  two  years  to  come.  A 
machine  on  the  same  principle,  so  constructed  as  to  present 
the  appearance  of  a  door-handle,  would  be  very  useful  to  min- 
I  isiers  of  state  when  about  to  receive  deputations  and  fur  do- 
I  roestic  purposes,  such  as  receiving  applicants  for  charitable 
I  donations,  rate  collectors,  and  other  visitors  of  this  description, 
j  A  “  householder’s  bore  abater  ”  fixed  on  the  front  door  would 
I  be  an  immense  success. 


As  a  wash  for  the  complexion  Burnett’s  Kallistox 
has  no  equal.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  cooling  and  sooth¬ 
ing  properties,  and  is  admirablj^  adapted  to  all  unnatural 
conditions  of  the  skin,  removing  tan,  sunburn,  freckles, 
redness,  and  roughness  of  the  skin,  curing  chapped  bands, 
and  allaying  the  irritation  caused  by  the  bites  of  mosqui¬ 
toes  and  other  annoying  insects. 

The  Gettysburg  Kataltsine  Water  performs  mar¬ 
vellous  cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diseases.  Read 
the  advertisement  in  another  column. 

A  Summer  Luxury.  —  The  most  appropriate  and  con¬ 
venient  furniture  for  summer  “  cottages  by  the  sea,”  or  in 
the  country,  is  that  of  rattan.  It  is  portable,  elegant,  and 
very  desirable  to  one  taking  his  ease,  and  upon  the  crotjuet 
field,  in  the  parlor,  sitting  or  dining  room,  nothing  can  be 
more  comfortable.  Mr.  Cyrus  Wakefield,  of  Bo.«ton, 
manufactures  this  class  of  furniture  in  the  most  luxurious 
styles  and  shapes,  and  we  would  advise  all  lovers  of  taste 
and  refinement  to  visit  his  extensive  warerooms  on  Canal 
Street  before  furnishing  their  summer  retreats. 


